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EDITORIAL & NEWS 


Interface 

David Pringle 


Now that Dave Langford’s “Ansi- 
ble Link” news column has estab¬ 
lished itself in this magazine (see 
page 22) there seems to be less and 
less for me to report in the edito¬ 
rials. But there must be a good deal 
of news which is not reaching us 
- or, at any rate, not reaching us in 
good time. Authors, agents, pub¬ 
lishers: please remember that we 
are interested in all aspects of the 
sf scene: we’d be grateful if you’d 
keep us informed of upcoming 
books, etc., as much in advance as 
possible. 

One press release which we did 
receive recently was from editor 
Richard Evans at Victor Gollancz 
Ltd. It tells us that our frequent 
contributor Ian Watson has a 
major new work forthcoming in 
1993: “Mona is to be published in 
two volumes, Lucky’s Harvest and 
Ukko’s Homecoming. Inspired by 
the Finnish epic, the Kalevala, 
Mana is a novel on a grand scale, 
uniting hard sf with high fantasy 
... Gollancz will publish the first 
book in the summer of 1993 as a 
lead title. The deal is worth 
£40,000 to Watson, and Gollancz 
are confident that Mana will be his 
most successful novel to date.” (It’s 
unusual for British publishers to 
name sums of money in this fash¬ 
ion, though it’s commonplace in 
American publishing.) 

Video SF 

Another press release comes from 
someone we haven’t heard of 
before, Sam Keogh of New Flame 
Productions, but he has an inter¬ 
esting project to announce: 

“As professionals from the 
world of TV, we are exasperated 
by the lack of good science fiction 
on television, and, for that matter, 
on film. The reasons are fairly 
clear: it’s expensive to make, and 
not as popular as Coronation 
Street. We propose to make science 
fiction for consumption on video 
only, using two ideas to reduce 
costs to a minimum. 


“The first is to assemble a team 
of enthusiasts much as you would 
a rock band. So we hope to find 
background artists, performers, 
music makers, designers, etc, who 
are willing to work speculatively 
against a profit-share if the project 
succeeds (as we, director, video¬ 
editor and producer, are). 

“The second is to limit ourselves 
to a range of production tech¬ 
niques which are easy, cheap and 
effective - and make a virtue of 
them. Our dream is to make a sell- 
through video which looks like a 
collision between a graphic novel, 
a rock video, Hill Street Blues and 
Blade Runner. 

“We need a good, intelligent sci¬ 
ence-fiction story that has not yet 
been published, and we invite 
prospective writers to send us a 
one-page synopsis and a short sam¬ 
ple of script (say, two sides of A4). 
Do any writers out there want to 
join our band? We’d also like to 
hear from 'folk who would be 
interested in becoming involved in 
other roles. Write to Sam Keogh, 
New Flame Productions, Suite 
401, 302 Regent Street, London 
WIR 5AL.” 


Horror Awards 

The 1992 Bram Stoker Awards for 
best horror fiction, decided on by 
the membership of the Horror 
Writers of America, are as follows: 

Novel: Boy’s Life by Robert R. 
McCammon 

First novel: The Cipher by Kathe 
Koja and Prodigal by Melanie 
Tern (tie) 

Novelette: “The Beautiful Uncut 
Hair of Graves” by David Mor¬ 
rell 

Short story: “Lady Madonna” by 
Nancy Holder 

Gollection: Prayers to Broken 
Stones by Dan Simmons 
Non-fiction: Clive Barker’s Sha¬ 
dows in Eden by Stephen Jones 
Life achievement: Gahan Wilson 
(cartoonist) 


Yet Another Award? 

In the July/August issue of Science 
Fiction Chronicle Don D’Ammassa 
came up with an amusing notion 
- the “H. G. Awards (1921-1956),” 
i.e. retrospective awards for the 
best sf novels, for those years 
before the annual Hugo Award 
became established. It’s just a 
game, of course, but in my view 
there are some problems with his 
choices... 

For example, his “winner” as 
best sf novel of 1930 is The Black 
Star Passes by John W. Gampbell. 
Hasn’t he considered, or is he 
deliberately ignoring, a rather 
influential item called Last and 
First Men by Olaf Stapledon? 
Likewise, for 1932 he nominates 
When Worlds Collide by Philip 
Wylie and Edwin Balmer - but 
what about Brave New World by 
Aldous Huxley? Perhaps it’s a 
question of national bias. 

And why commence these 
awards in 1921? You could start at 
the beginning of the century, with, 
say. The First Men in the Moon by 
H.G. Wells as the winner for 1901. 
(However, science-fiction novels 
were not thick enough on the 
ground in those days for there to 
have been a winner every year.) 
Anyone care to play the game? 
Send us your lists of yesteryear’s 
“H. G.” winners. 

(David Pringle) 


Back issues of 
Interzone - all 
available except 
numbers 1,5, 7,17,22 
and 23 - may be 
ordered at £2.50 each 
(£2.80 overseas) from 
the address shown on 
page 3. 
























was out this way before,” Purvis said as they 
I waited for the waiter to come back. “With 
^ the Drive Against Superstition and Perver- 

Ness sipped on his coffee and decided not yet to 
allow himself one of his maximum daily allocation 
of three cigarettes. On the tiny table between them 
were the remains of Party Official dinners. His partner 
had wiped his plate clean enough to infringe the work 
rights of the train’s dish-washer, but Ness had left half 
his steak and all his greasy potatoes. 

Purvis shook his head, remembering. “Bad business, 
the Drive,” he commented. “Lot of folks vanished...” 

He had been jumpy since Utah. He took things per¬ 
sonally. 

“Hell of a country,” Purvis said, nodding through 
the window at the Red Star Special’s jittering purple 
outline on the orange sands. The sun was so low the 
shadow elongated almost to the desert horizon. 

Ness shrugged. 

“It’s right what they say about you, Eliot,” Purvis 
said. “You’re Untouchable.” 


The Official Class salon, twice the length of the 
adjoining ordinary dining car, was almost empty. 
Two Agriculture Committee Inspectors gorged them¬ 
selves at the other end. A silent bird presumably 
assigned to watch them ate frugally and alone, pre¬ 
tending to read a book. 

Their waiter swayed along the car, a newspaper- 
wrapped package under his arm. He’d been impressed 
to learn the ugly little passenger in the oversized straw 
hat was Melvin Purvis, the Socialist Hero who took 
down People’s Enemies like Dillinger and Floyd. He’d 
asked for Purvis’s autograph, for his son who wanted 
to be an I-Man when he grew up. With a modestly 
delighted grin, Purvis had scrawled his name to a 
good luck wish. The boy would need it: the only Negro 
in the FBI was the one who cleaned the Director’s 
personal toilet. Purvis had whispered in the waiter’s 
ear, pressing money - silver, not the paper reac¬ 
tionaries didn’t trust - into the man’s palm. 

“All part of the Master Plan,” his partner now 
explained. Ness had won his Socialist Hero citation 
through months of meticulous paper-work with the 



Department ot Parasite Regulation, and had stood 
unarmed in the background while Prohibition Offi¬ 
cers made the arrests that broke up Boston Joe Ken¬ 
nedy’s Chicago bootleg ring. He understood Purvis’s 
usual Master Plan involved firing a gun at someone 
until they were incapable of surrender, then posing 
for photographs with smoking weapon and a cigar 
over the bullet-riddled corpses. 

Purvis took the package. He skinned the paper away 
from a bottle-neck and held his purchase up to the 
light. 

“I got a pal on the Buffalo run,” the waiter 
explained. "He brings in stuff from Canada.” 

Purvis smiled. Ness didn’t let his face show any¬ 
thing. 

“Nothing’s too good for the Man Who Shot John 
Dillinger,” the Negro declared. 

The agriculture officials and the poetry-lover eyed 
the hootch with fearful thirst. Sadly, Purvis handed 
the prize back. 

"Sorry, comrade,” he said, “this is too good. What 
I want is the rot-gut every other joe gets.” 


_waiter, plainly astonished, was disinclined to 

argue with the Man Who Shot John Dillinger. 

“Give this to those comrades over there with the 
compliments of the comrade with the book.” 

Purvis grinned like a gnome as the Negro carried 
out his orders. One of the Agriculture Investigators 
coughed root-beer through his nose. The constant 
reader’s eyes expanded like a fish’s. Ness didn’t laugh. 

Purvis glanced at the attentive diner’s book. The 
White Ribbon. “I believe Comrade Pound’s celebra¬ 
tion of the Great Pullman Strike the finest poetry in 
the American language,” he said too loudly. “How do 
you think he compares with the insidious reactionary 
Thomas S. Eliot?” 

The reader stuck his eyes to the page and stayed 
quiet. Purvis, having enjoyed his devilment, chuckled 
to himself. 

“Who’s going to inform on us?” he asked. “Remem¬ 
ber, we’re the Federal Bureau of Ideology.” 

The waiter returned from the next car with a bottle 
of honey-coloured liquor. Purvis unscrewed the top 
and the stench of strong boiler-cleaner caught in 



Ness’s nostrils. It stank worse than the Kennedy 
warehouse on Thirty-Eighth and Shields after the vats 
were smashed. 

“Ahh," Purvis said, wincing, “perfect." 

Iko!” yelled the conductor from some- 
IH where outside. “Elko, Arizona! One-hour 
M J stop!” 

The train slowed. Dying light fell on the shapes of 
a small town. A couple of horses, a moving jalopy, a 
line of wooden buildings, shabby-looking Indians, 
kids playing baseball. 

“Come on,” said Purvis, “let’s take a stroll.” 

The train would take on fuel and water and change 
more rolling-stock. When they’d boarded in Chicago, 
thirty hours back, the Red Star had been a passenger- 
train, but few people had the permit to travel all the 
way to California. At every stop a passenger car was 
unhitched and replaced with freight wagons. 

Purvis stood, picking up his sack and tucking it 
discreetly into his arm. From his DPR days, Ness rec¬ 
ognized the gesture of a habitual violator of the Pro¬ 
hibition Laws. 

They alighted on the platform. A poster by the ticket 
office showed the Chairman beaming, arm around a 
Girl Pioneer. “Forward for Socialist Youth.” The 
artist, who’d omitted the jagged scar on his subject’s 
cheek, somehow contrived to balance Capone’s 
benevolence with a gleam suggestive of an unpaternal 
interest in the fresh-faced, clean-limbed blonde. Ness 
wouldn’t be surprised to read soon that Norman 
Rockwell had been commissioned to provide a picto¬ 
rial record of oil-drilling in Alaska. 

In an intricate, clanking ballet, railmen hitched a 
couple of cattle trucks. Purvis sauntered off, hooking 
his finger to indicate that Ness should follow. Beyond 
the train, well away from what little artificial light 
Elko provided, Purvis pointed into the dark. Ness 
could see nothing. Purvis put a finger to his lips, then 
cupped a hand to his ear. Beneath the hiss of steam 
and the calling of the railmen, he made out the sounds 
of meij waiting. Not talking, but breathing heavy, con¬ 
centrating. Out in the dark beyond the rail yard and 
the town, men were gathered. 

“Rail-rats,” whispered Purvis. “Going our way.” 

The Labor Mobility laws were designed to maxi¬ 
mize the efficiency of a planned socialist economy, 
but every railroad in the country was overrun with 
hoboes. Ness had once spent a week with a smart 
engineer, redesigning freight-cars to make it impos¬ 
sible to bum rides. They’d received commendations, 
but the report wound up under a pile. 

“When the train moves off, they’ll come out and 
climb on,” said Purvis. “We’ll find ourselves a cosy 
cattle-wagon and have a drink with whoever turns 
up.” 

Purvis walked towards the first car that had been 
hooked up. “Take off your tie,” he said. “Muss up 
your clothes. Imagine you’ve been on the bum for a 
month. Hoover won’t know unless you report your¬ 
self.” 

“This isn’t just a violation of FBI dress code. We’re 
breaking laws it’s our job to uphold.” 

“Untouchable, there are such things as lousy laws. 
Even in the United Socialist States of America.” 

Purvis slid over the door. An engineer walked past. 


swinging a lantern. Ness prepared to pull his badge 
to justify their trespass, but the railman smiled and 
bade them good journey. 

“Guys like him made the Revolution,” said Purvis, 
dumping his sack into the car. “They know the differ¬ 
ence between law and justice.” 

He vaulted into the truck. Ness refused his offer bf 
a hand up and climbed carefully. Inside, the car was 
filthy. 

“Welcome aboard, ’bo,” said Purvis. 

Without thinking, Ness started to brush his knees. 
His partner chuckled. Getting the idea, Ness let his 
suit stay dusty. 

Besides whiskey of dubious parentage, Purvis’s 
grocery bag contained a length of candle, two packs 
of cigarettes, old apples and some jerky. He took a 
few empty crates he found in the corner of the wagon, 
laid one in its centre, put out a couple more as chairs 
and arranged his table with the precision of the 
Plutocrats’ Feast in Intolerance. 

“All aboaaard,” shouted the conductor a hundred 
yards further up. The train shuddered into motion. 
Two men and a boy appeared inside the car, as though 
from nowhere. Ness wondered what the new smell 

“Shut the door,” said Purvis to the younger man, a 
skinny, clumsy-looking fellow. “We got vittles we can 
share, but there ain’t enough for too many.” 

“I’ll be dipped in dogshit!” exclaimed the man. 
“Gonna have us a rare old time, ain’t we just?” Ness 
figured his accent for something Southern. Texan? “1 
thank you kindly. Mister.” 

The man dropped his haversack and bedroll and 
drew up a packing case. The boy, who wore a golf cap 
twice the size of his head, stared at the food. When 
the cap came oft, a tangle of hair poured out and Ness 
realized “he” was a girl in her late teens. Purvis cut 
off a string of jerky with his pocket-knife and gave it 
to her. She bit in greedily and almost choked. 

The other hobo was the new smell. He wore too-big 
baggy pants under a too-small jacket, and had a tiny 
bowler-hat and a silly little cane. With his sharp tooth¬ 
brush moustache and wide, scary eyes, he looked 
oddly like Reichskanzler Hitler. Ness had met some 
low-life but never anyone who stank quite as foul as 
the bum now holding out his hand. His mouth smiled, 
but his eyes said pure hate. 

Purvis handed him meat. The man scuttled to the 
farthest corner to eat, picking fastidiously at the food 
with the tips of his fingers. 

“You’ll have to forgive mah friend’s manners,” said 
the Texan. “He’s a queer old duck. He don’t talk. Don’t 
even know his right name. We call him the Tramp. 
Girl’s named Thompson. Call her ‘Boxcar Bertha’ and 
she won’t mind. Say thanks for the eatin’, Bertha.” 

She nodded towards Purvis and carried on chew¬ 
ing. She might be pretty under the dirt, it was hard 
to tell. 

“The name’s Johnson,” said the man, accepting 
jerky from Purvis, “L.B. Johnson, Texan born and 
bred, dispossessed by the Mexican Occupation.” 

“James Longford,” said Purvis. “My buddy’s Bill 
Brown. Where you headed?” 

“Going to slip into Galifornia, get ourselves work 
on an out-of-the-way illegal orange ranch. Get a little 
sun on our backs. How about you?” 


“Guy in San Francisco can get us papers. We can 
do construction work. Good money, good food 
stamps.” 

“A deal of people got on the train back there,” said 
Ness. “They all on their way to California too?” 

Bertha and the Tramp stopped chewing for a ' 
moment but Johnson blithely carried on. Ness knew 
he had been too pushy. 

“Sure,” said Johnson. “I guess a lot will be going 
by way of Nowhere. That’s where the Kid here wants 
to go, but I ain’t going near the place. No sir, no thank 

“Nowhere?” said Purvis. “I don’t understand.” 

This was what they were on the road for. 

Johnson frowned. “How long you been on this 
train?” 

“Since Illinois,” said Purvis. “Hopped on round 
about Big Rock.” 

“Shoot,” said Johnson. “You ain’t spoken to 
nobody? Nowhere, Nevada, is where the squatter 

“Squatter camp?” smiled Purvis, uncorking his bot¬ 
tle. “Why’d anyone want to squat in Nevada. It’s all 
sand and mountains and snow.” 

Johnson helped himself to more jerky. “Trying to 
get over the state line, mostly. Folks wants to get into 
California. There’s work in California. Good wages 
and fresh fruit and warm sun and copl mountains. 
Who wouldn’t want to live in California?” 

“Tom’s at Nowhere,” Boxcar Bertha cut in. “Tom’s 
gonna lead us all to the Promised Land of Milk and 
Money.” 

“Like the kid says,” shrugged Johnson, accepting 
the bottle, “Tom Joad’s supposed to be there. I don’t 
know if I believe that. If Tom Joad’s real and at this 
camp, I figure there’ll be I-Men all over like flies on 
fresh cowflop. A man like that’s a threat to the Party. 
They call him an ‘agitator’.” 


J ohnson took a long pull on the bottle. 

“Cheezisfuckinchristawmighty!” he gasped. 
“Yes sir, that’s J. Edgar’s business. Mowin’ down 
anyone says anythin’ different from the CP. Bas¬ 
tard gotthe Amish, an’ the nigra Baptists, an’ the Mor- 

Ness shot a glance towards Purvis. He was fiddling 
distractedly with an unlit cigarette, neutral half-smile 
set on his face. 

“Hey!” Johnson held the bottle out to the Tramp, 
“you want some of this kinkypoo joy juice you gotta 
get your cup. Ain’t no way you can ask decent folk 
to drink outta this bottle after your diseased kisser’s 
been round it.” 

“I heard about Tom Joad,” said Purvis. “Ain’t he 
supposed to’ve croaked a CP boss in Atlanta for screw¬ 
ing folks out of their land during Collectivization?” 

“Never heard that story,” said Johnson. “Heard 
some others, though. Over Denver way he iced a 
buncha cops who gang-banged the only daughter of 
a widow-woman. Heard another how there was this 
shortage, people starving to death, good as, over in 
Iowa after Collectivization. Joad and his sidekick 
Preacher Casey broke into the official stores and gave 
food to the folks. There’s plenty of stories about Tom 
Joad feeding folks during the famines.” 

“The bird sure gets around,” said Ness. 


“Yeah,” said Johnson. “I’ve even heard of him turn¬ 
ing up in Texas. There’s stories about how he’s helped 
Texican folk - those of us still there, that is - against 
the Mexes.” 

“Tom’ll win back the land the Reds gave to the Mex¬ 
icans,” said Bertha. “Comrade, can I have one of them 
smokes?” 

Purvis threw the pack to the girl. She chewed it 
open and pulled out a cigarette. 

“One man can’t be all these places at once,” he said 
to Johnson. “Do you believe these stories?” 

“I don’t know,” said Johnson. “Some of them sound 
real enough, but others are moondust. You hear the 
same stories about Jesse James, or Purty Boy Floyd.” 

Purvis’s face was in darkness. Ness wondered if the 
Robin Hood tales about Floyd bothered him. No one 
said Boston Joe was anything but a parasite and a 
bourgeois counter-revolutionary, but plenty of saps 
rated some People’s Enemies as heroes. 

Bertha went into the shadows and took the bottle 
back from the Tramp. She handed it to Purvis, who 
unhesitatingly drank. He wasn’t pretending, he really 
was drinking that rat-poison. 

“Moondust?” said Purvis, encouraging Johnson. 

“Sure. After all the Mormons got put into camps or 
shot down a few years back, the story is that Tom Joad 
walks out of the desert and leads some of them up 
into the mountains where nobody can get ’em and 
where they keep their crazy religion alive.” 

Purvis handed the bottle to Ness. He put it to his 
closed mouth. The booze stang against his clean- 
shaved upper lip. 

Bertha sat next to Johnson, smoking like an old- 
timer. “Injuns say Tom Joad can turn bullets to water. ” 

“Yeah!” laughed Johnson. “We were yakking with 
a ’bo the other day, a Navajo busted out of the reser¬ 
vation. He says Tom Joad is Navajo and he’s given his 
people a heap powerful medicine that means nobody, 
not palefaces nor the Mexes, can steal their sheep 
again because if they try and shoot at a Navajo, the 
bullet turns to water.” 

Purvis laughed. “I’d sure like to meet Tom Joad. 
Even a glimpse of him would do me. You really think 
he’s at this Nowhere?” 

“I don’t know what to think,” said Johnson. “He’s 
Moses, Santy Claus and Robin Hood all mixed up like 
my Mom’s fruitcakes. If he’s real, he’s pretty much a 
regular guy. Not like in the stories.” 

“Course he’s real,” said Bertha. “Tom protects folks 
on the road. They’d be too scared to cross America if 
Tom wasn’t there.” 

She took the bottle off Ness, and gulped at it as if 
it were mother’s milk. Her big eyes watered. Ness 
wondered how she was getting by on the road. 

“What’s Joad doing at the camp?” he asked. “Is he 
there to protect people, or lead a rebellion?” 

“Neither, the way I hear it,” said Johnson. “Like 
Bertha says, he’s gonna lead folks to the Promised Land, 
California. There are state troopers to stop people get¬ 
ting in because only Party Planners decide where 
people travel to. California’s got a long border so it’s 
easy to sneak past them, but folks’re gathering at Lake 
Tahoe, which is a plum stupid place to try and get 
into California. Up in the mountains you’re nowhere 
near decent roads or railroads. People are gathering 
because they think something’s gonna happen.” 


“Maybe Tom Joad’s going to part the lake waters 
and lead his people across,” grinned Purvis, handing 
Johnson the bottle. 

“With Pharoah Capone’s troops and I-Men chasing, 
getting drownded,” laughed Johnson. Suddenly, he 
was serious. “Friend, I can tell you’re interested. But 
take my advice - it’s all I can offer for your hospitality 
- don’t go nowhere near Nowhere. About the state 
line, the railmen usually ’member they ain’t supposed 
to give out rides and toss you off. No ill feeling, they 
just know they’re being watched. Even so, you might 
be able to slip into California by staying on this 

In the light from Bertha’s cigarette, L.B. Johnson 
looked old and sad, young face lined and battered. 

“Know why they call it Nowhere? Chairman A1 
named it when he opened the Olympics in ’32. He 
said, ‘you’ll find unhappy people nowhere in the 
USSA.’ So now there’s this place called Nowhere, and 
it’s full of unhappy people. A gathering of the hope¬ 
less, all come together to chase moonbeams. The CP 
thugs in Debsville D.C. ain’t going to like it. Whether 
or not there’s any such animal as Tom Joad, sooner 
or later the Reds’re gonna break it up. It’ll be the Farm 
Collectivization or the war on the Mormons all over 
again. People will die. Stay well clear of Nowhere, 

iiT T ntouchable,” Purvis said, shaking him 
I I awake, “it’s our stop.” 

As an FBI agent, he was supposed to 
snap to and become instantly alert. He assumed J. 
Edgar Hoover had never endured hours of L.B. 
Johnson’s filthy jokes then tried to get his shut-eye 
on the filthier floor of a cattle car. He guessed Purvis 
hadn’t been getting tight, but anaesthetizing himself. 
His partner’s breath was sharp with bad booze. 

“Reno, Nevada,” Purvis explained. 

The train was in a station. Thin dawnlight shone 
through the wooden slats. Purvis hauled the door 
open, the rasp cutting through Johnson’s snoring but 
not waking the sozzled hobo. He jumped down and 
Ness followed. He tried to slide the door without wak¬ 
ing their night companions. Looking back into the 
dark, he saw the glittering, alive eyes of the Little 
Tramp. Ness shivered, and shut away the icily pierc¬ 
ing glare. 

“The rummy made us, Purvis.” 

“Yeah, but he don’t talk. LBJ and the broad, they’ve 
food in them. They wouldn’t care if we were the 'Tsar 
of Russia and the King of England.” 

Ness still shivered. The desert was cold before sun¬ 
up. His back ached badly. He used to practise ju-jitsu 
three nights a week but had lost the habit. Some agents 
limped about with chunks of counter-revolutionary 
lead in them; his wound of honour came from years 
bent over a desk. 

The porter had put off their cases in a heap. Stand¬ 
ing by them was a cocky little fellow with a dandyish 
Western outfit, wide-brimmed stetson and bootlace 
tie. A star shone on his chest. 

“Howdy, boys,” the Sheriff said. 

A toothless and enormously bearded deputy stood 
by, shotgun casually cradled. He wore patched over¬ 
alls, only one shoulder-strap fastened. 

Purvis took his crisp straw hat from the pile of 


luggage, and set it on his head. “Purvis,” he said, 
extending a hand. “Bureau of Ideology.” 

“An I-Man, eh?” The Sheriff whistled tunelessly. 
“You’ll be Sheriff Autry.” 

Autry smiled like a mooncalf. The deputy spat a 
stream of tobacco juice that missed Purvis’s shoes but 
not by much. 

“This is my Deputy. We call him Gabby, on account 
of because he talks so much.” 

“Yessir, Sheriff Artery,” said Gabby. “Sure do won¬ 
der how you-all kin stand my constant chatter and 
aggryvation.” 

“This is Eliot Ness,” Purvis said. “You’ve heard of 

Autry scratched his chin. “Nope,” he said, “can’t 
say as I have. You sir. Agent Purvis. Now you, I heard 
of. Got Dillinger, didn’t you?” 

Purvis grinned. 

S heriff Autry’s coughing Tin Lizzie bumped 
along the road. Past Carson City was a wilder¬ 
ness. The Sierra Nevada rose ahead, a wall to 
keep trespassers out of California. Compared with the 
rail ride, the air was cooler, the country greener. Out 
of town, the car crawled uphill. 

“No sign of this monkey at all,” Autry yelled over 
ever-lowering gears. “These folks are all tetched. 
Camp’s a regular barrel of worriment. Squatters 
feudin’ with the locals. Going to be an outbreak of 
typhus or scarlet fever or something. On top of that, 
I got a warrant to arrest a guy who don’t exist.” 
"Tom Joad exists,” Purvis said. “He’s the Okie.” 
The Population Index listed seven Joads with Tom 
or Thomas among their forenames. One too old, two 
still in grade school and one definitely dead last year 
in a works accident. Two more had been watched for 
months: they led dull, blameless lives. Off to the 
People’s Plant at eight every morning; home to wife 
and dinner at six every night. If the Index had every 
Tom Joad - under Minister of Manpower Resources 
Aimee Semple McPherson, a pretty reliable assump¬ 
tion - that left the Okie. 

“I was out there,” Purvis said. “Never found his 
place, but I could smell him. It was like that with 
Johnny Dillinger. Where he’d been, he left an invisible 

Back in ’31, the Oklahoma Tom Joad had mashed 
a man’s skull with a shovel in a dance-hall brawl. 
Sentenced to seven years State Service in the McAllis¬ 
ter Pen, he’d kept his head down and got out in the 
summer of ’35. After that, nothing was confirmed. 
Joad’s prison file had disappeared. Before Ness was 
detailed to the case, Purvis had toured the county 
where Joad’s family came from. Due to incompetence 
or corruption, it had been skipped in the ’20s by 
former Secretary of Agriculture Long’s Collectiviza¬ 
tion drives. 

“It was crazy,” Purvis told Autry. Ness could tell 
his partner was about to mouth off. “The Kingfish left 
gaps all over the Mid-West. Frank Spellman is filling 
’em in, sending federal troops to take over farms and 
turn them collective. Easy to plan, impossible to do. 
If the Okies could afford bullets for anything but hunt¬ 
ing food, there’d be a shooting war. Spellman is beat¬ 
ing them, but the dusters will beat him. No point in 
collectivizing land that’s blown away. The Joad family 


is supposed to have lit out West last fall, after 
Spellman sent in the cats to doze their homestead. 
That’s about when we first started hearing stories...” 

The only element of physical description consis¬ 
tent between all the Tom Joad stories was that the 
agitator had a scar by his eye. where a comrade had 
hit him with an axe-handle. Real or not, Tom Joad 
was the second most famous scarface in the USSA. 
Otherwise, he was a regular tall-short, fat-thin, hand¬ 
some-ugly, black-white-yellow person. 

The car was on the level again and he changed gear 
upwards. Ness caught a glimpse of water, Lake Tahoe. 

“I gotta say this, guys,” said Autry. “You seen bad 
stuff, I reckon, but Camp Nowhere is the worst. Most 
people here ain’t human, not like you or me. A human 
man couldn’t stand to be so miserable.” 

The Sheriff stopped his car behind a clump of trees. 
The I-Men got out: their plan was to walk into 
Nowhere, pick up the scuttlebutt on Tom Joad, then 
make a report. The camp stretched a quarter of a mile 
from the lake-shore, a mess of dull colours: mud shin¬ 
ing in the sun; grey, brown and buff blankets raised 
as awnings and makeshift tents. It was strangely 
serene; no smoke from campfires, no sound of kids 
playing, no babies crying, no dogs barking, no 
machinery humming. ’There was no breeze, so not 
even the blankets moved. On Autry’s reckoning. 
Nowhere had a population of 20,000 and growing, 
but it was silent in the middle of the day. 


T hey were in among the tents and vehicles 
before they saw sign of life, a shawled old 
woman sitting on a heap of furniture, smoking 
a corncob. She spat in the dust as they walked past. 
As though the witch had made a signal, the place 
came alive. Ness and Purvis were mobbed by ragged 
kids. Little pot-bellies and big staring eyes accused 
the I-Men for having eaten. They asked for food, 
money, work. Purvis held out his hands and shrugged. 
The kids faded away. No one had anything. 

“This place doesn’t have organization,” said Ness. 
“You’d think if there was leadership they’d get it 
tidied up, see to the sanitation.” 

“Yeah, Untouchable. Nowhere could do with a bur¬ 
eaucracy. A cadre of desk-jockeys would get it sorted. ” 
The camp had no ground-plan. Tents were pitched 
at random, wagons and automobiles parked any¬ 
where, most propping up FOR SALE signs. Every so 
often there was a garbage heap. On one a naked kid 
cleaned out already-spotless tin cans with his finger. 

“Maybe Tom Joad has not arrived yet,” said Purvis. 
“Maybe they’re waiting for him.” 

Nobody did much of anything; one or two men 
moved around with fishing lines, but most sat or lay 
in the shade, staring into the middle distance. A man 
and dog tumbled in the dust in front of them, fighting 
over a pillow. The man, in vest and shirtsleeves, tried 
to tug the pillow from the dog’s teeth. By the standards 
of Nowhere, the dog was well-fed. So was its adver¬ 
sary: in his fifties, stocky, with a bulbous drinker’s 
nose. The cut of his clothes was good. A hip-flask 
stuck out from his back pants pocket. The pillow 
exploded, showering feathers. The man made things 
worse, shaking the pillowcase in exasperation while 
the dog retreated from the tip of his shoe. They all got 
covered in feathers. Purvis laughed. 







“Harold,” screeched a woman. “Those were my 
mother’s feathers!” 

“I didn’t know your mother had feathers, dear,” he 
drawled to himself. 

The woman emerged from under a blanket-awning, 
tall and middle-aged, a touch too prosperous to be 
here. She snatched away the pillowcase. 

“Harold, you’re drunk!” she snapped, turning 

“And you’re a gooney bird, dear,” said the man to 
himself, pulling his flask. “Tomorrow I’ll be sober, 
you’ll still be a gooney bird. Bringing us up here, when 
we could’ve been in California! Tom Joad, indeed!” 

“Excuse me,” began Purvis. The man jerked as if 
startled. “I couldn’t help hearing you. We’ve just 
arrived and were wondering if the stories were true. 
Is Tom Joad here?” 

“He is not, my friend,” he intoned, lowering his 
voice, “if you want my opinion he never was, nor ever 
will be. I’d like to get out of here, but Amelia and the 
children are convinced they’re going to meet him any 
day. Wanna snort?” 

“Obliged,” said Purvis, taking the flask and drink¬ 
ing. 

“The name’s Harold Bissonette,” he said, brushing 
feathers from his clothes, “though Amelia prefers Bis- 
sonoyyy. Accent grave over the e.” 

“What brings you to Nowhere?” asked Purvis. 

Bissonnette looked around furtively. “We’re out of 
Wappinger Falls, New Jersey. I’m going to manage a 
collective orange ranch in California. In Ogden, Utah 
about ten days ago, we heard tell of Nowhere, and 
how Tom Joad would be here. My lawful wedded 
gargoyle insisted we come this way.” 

44V ou must be the fastest typist in the West,” 
Purvis commented. “Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat.” 

JL They were in Autry’s tiny office. 
During the last five days, Purvis had talked. Now it 
was time for paper-work, Ness typed. They hadn’t 
shown their badges. There was no point scaring infor¬ 
mation out of anyone when a crust of bread got them 
yarning up a storm. Starting with Bissonette, they’d 
logged 126 interviews spread evenly across Nowhere. 

“Remember,” Purvis said, imitating Bissonette’s 
distinctive drawl, “accent grave over the e.” 

Among the interviewees was Bertha Thompson, 
who had slipped off the freight and legged it to the 
camp. Ness felt sort of ashamed at having misrep¬ 
resented himself to the girl but she was sunnily forgiv¬ 
ing. “You’re the first fellas in over a year willin’ to 
put food in my mouth ’thout expectin’ me to take 
anythin’ else in there,” she had explained. 

“This burg could purely do with a few more para¬ 
sites shaped like her,” Deputy Gabby had commented. 
Boxcar Bertha had even taken that in good part, 
although Ness had felt his skin redden at the clod’s 
crudity. 

Tom Joad wasn’t in Nowhere, but everyone 
expected him to show. The squatters had made it to 
this hole in the Sierra Nevada, using up the last of 
their food and gas. Now they sat around and waited. 
Autry was going crazy because some stole food from 
the local collective farms and, worse, people’s gar¬ 
dens. The Sheriff had a bum named Robert Elliot 
Burns, a runaway from a Southern Re-Education 


Camp, in jail, not so much for filching a scrawny chic¬ 
ken but to protect him from the Comrades’ Vigilance 
Committee, who were shrieking to be deputized and 
turned loose. 

They’d heard enough Tom Joad stories to fill a book. 
Everybody had at least one. Ness remembered 
Johnson’s comment that stories told about the agitator 
were mostly refurbished tales about other characters. 
The most popular version of the fight in which Joad 
won his scar had him stepping in to defend his friend 
Casey from a Deputy who was about to bring him 
down from behind. Quite apart from the fact that this 
exact story, with Eugene V. Debs standing in for 
Casey, was one of many told about how A1 Capone 
got his scar, it seemed obvious to Ness that this was 
a disguised Robin Hood story, with Friar Tuck turned 
into Preacher Casey. 

This was not a job for I-Men but for collectors of 
folklore. Ness wondered how many times these tales 
had been dressed up. In the USSA, one face could do 
for Tom Joad, Abraham Lincoln, Frank James and 
Wyatt Earp. 

Ness began typing the last page of the interview 
summaries. 

“Sounds like a machine gun,” Purvis said. 

“I can do more damage with this than with a gun,” 
he told his partner. 

“Damn straight,” Purvis said, sloshing whiskey into 
a paper cup from Autry’s water-cooler. “How many 
did you put away in Chi with Parasite Regulation?” 

“When Joseph Kennedy’s ring was broken, there 
were 895 arrests, 763 convictions. Seventeen illegal 
breweries, five distilleries, and 105 outlets closed 
down. Over a hundred thousand cases of liquor 
seized.” 

“This is probably from that batch,” Purvis said, rais¬ 
ing his cup. Deputy Hayes had got him the bottle. “I 
hear most of the hootch went missing from the PR 
warehouse.” 

Ness said nothing. It was true; few of the goods 
impounded during the Kennedy raids had been 
destroyed under supervision of his old unit. He’d 
been transferred and his successors proved lax. 

“You did a good job. Untouchable. Too good, 
right?” 

Ness squared up the typed sheets on the desk. 

“Like me,” Purvis continued, swilling more 
whisky. “I did a good job. Dillinger and Floyd, Baby 
Face Nelson. Ma Barker and Her Killer Sons: Floyd, 
Mad Dog, Ronnie and Clive. Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat. Got ’em 
all. Lined ’em up and gunned ’em down in the name 
of State, Party and Frigging Bureau.” 

“You shouldn’t drink.” 

Purvis crumpled his empty cup and missed the 
waste-paper basket. He took another and filled it. The 
smell caught in Ness’s nostrils. His partner had been 
drinking steadily. 

“Why not? I’ve a trunk of Socialist Hero citations, 
and I’m still just outside Nowhere. Literally. Know 
Hoover’s favourite commandment? ‘Thou Shalt Have 
No Other Gods But Me.’ The USSA’s only got room 
for one Top Cop. I was reprimanded for ‘encouraging 
bourgeois individualism’ by walking around as a 
reminder of the way Hoover sets his fat ass in 
Debsville, taking the credit for everything every field 
agent does. This is my punishment. Untouchable. The 


quest for the one People’s Enemy there’s no chance 
of me actually catching.” 

“You mean ‘us’.” 

“1 was letting a tendency to encourage unproduc¬ 
tive hero-worship cloud my mind. I mean us. Hoover 
loves you too.” 

“I regard this assignment as an honour.” 

Purvis laughed bitterly. “I saw your file, Untouch¬ 
able. PR dumped you on Hoover and this is his way 
of getting you out of his hair. We’re official heroes, 
but the USSA doesn’t need any more heroes. Joe Hill 
was a hero, but he had to go to Bohemia. Even that 
wasn’t far enough, as you’d have noticed if you paid 
attention to Canadian radio.” 

“Hill was murdered by a Russian. Despite the Euro¬ 
pean press, it was nothing to do with the Party.” 

“Come on. Untouchable. Remember the date? Who 
is there apart from the Chairman who has people rub¬ 
bed out on February the 14th? Every year, regular as 
the Cannonball Express, there’s a St Valentine’s Day 

Ness looked around. The Sheriff was off addressing 
a meeting, trying to cool the local lynch-lawyers. Ness 
wasn’t sure the office wasn’t rigged with a concealed 
wire-recorder. 

He took out the last sheet from the typewriter. The 
report was complete. Now the agents had to add their 
own conclusions and suggestions. 

“Are we agreed?” Ness asked. “We recommend 
supplies of food and gas be brought up to the camp 
along with state militia.” 

“Sounds Jake,” said Purvis. 

“We help everyone get wherever they’re legiti¬ 
mately headed. Any left over, we clear out with the 
militia. They can be returned to their point of depar- 

“There’s no case for letting them all into Califor¬ 
nia,” ventured Purvis, getting up to turn on the fan. 

“These people got into this mess through their own 
stupidity.” 

“It’s not good enough,” sighed Purvis, sitting down 
and lighting a cigarette. “All we’ve said is, we can’t 
find any Tom Joad here and we should use sticks and 
carrots to move these sccuecrows along. Assistant 
Director Tolson’s not going to buy that. We’re not here 
to help people, remember. We’re on a ghost hunt.” 

“1 see that,” agreed Ness. “We have to finish by 
saying who and what we think Tom Joad is.” 

“I’m all ears,” said Purvis, head almost disappear¬ 
ing as he swung his feet up onto the desk. 

“Tom Joad is a myth,” said Ness, “Black propaganda 
to spread discontent and disrespect for the Party. It’s 
so simple but so devious. My hunch is the British are 
behind it. Maybe Sidney Reilly himself.” 

“He was probably killed leading that cockamamie 
White Yank invasion from Canada in ’24, but I like it 
otherwise. How’s this play work?” 

“In London, a council of Secret Service Agents and 
American exiles dream up Tom Joad stories. Like that 
guy Lovecraft the Brits paid to write horror tales about 
Re-Education Camps. Agents over here spread the 
stories. They probably start by telling ’em to hoboes 
like Johnson. After a while, people invent their own 
Tom Joad stories. It’s cheap, it’s clever. That’s why I 
guess the Brits, not the Russkies.” 

“Untouchable, you’re a genius,” Purvis exclaimed. 


“It’s so dumb they’re sure to buy it in Debsville. Fien¬ 
dish Brits, a shadow-man, a counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy. I love it.” 

“You don’t believe it?” said Ness. 

“That doesn’t matter. I’m smart, and we’re reporting 
to stupid men. What’s important is what Debsville 
can be made to believe. Go on, write it up. Put Reilly 
in: you and Hoover are the only people ever to take 
that fraud seriously. Hell, put Lovecraft in; he’s cer¬ 
tainly International Grapefruit Number One. I’ll 
gladly sign anything that means I go back somewhere 
where they have hot water on tap.” 

T hey stood by Autry’s car on a road overlooking 
Nowhere. Ness scanned the camp with binocu¬ 
lars. In response to their report, Debsville had 
cabled back this morning. The I-Men were to await 
reinforcements. The order had been signed by Tolson, 
but the reinforcements weren’t FBI agents. Some spe¬ 
cial unit under the command of the Central Commit- 

“Food, medicines and gas are on the way,” Autry 
said. “I can get five hundred State Troopers to the 
Reno railhead in twenty four hours. I reckon we can 
clear the place in two days.” 

“Where’s your authorization?” asked Ness. 

“I’m authorization. Untouchable,” said Purvis. 
“The camp is a threat to law and order. I’m anticipat¬ 
ing orders so we can move ’em on out as fast as pos¬ 
sible when we get the go-ahead.” 

“What in hell is that?” said Autry. 

A dozen long black automobiles hummed up the 
road, followed by a fleet of olive drab military trucks. 
The air was quite damp, but the convoy gave the 
impression of raising a huge cloud of dust. Purvis 
groaned, holding his hung-over head. The leading car, 
a Plymouth with official plates, rolled to a halt beside 
Autry’s heap, a shark next to a hound-dog. 

A man got out, and adjusted his pearl-gray fedora. 
The sharp suit he wore was almost a uniform. All 
black, including the shirt, with a white silk tie. Even 
tailoring couldn’t cover the way the suitcoat’s armpit 
bulged. Ness recognized the man. 

“Frank Nitti,” the fedora announced. 

Officially a Chicago Party Boss, Nitti was Capone’s 
personal Enforcer. It was said that, if it came to it, he 
was the only man in the USSA with the power and 
the nerve to arrest J. Edgar Hoover. 

The line of official cars pulled up next to Nitti. The 
trucks carried on. Ness counted twenty of them and 
they were still coming. 

“Comrade, I’m Agent Ness. My partner is Agent Pur¬ 
vis, and this is Sheriff Autry. How can we help?” 

“Follow us in, I-Man,” said Nitti, standing on his 
running-board like a tank commander. 

Still the army trucks came. Further up, some left 
the road. Men in full combat gear jumped out. Some 
carried rolls of barbed wire, which they pulled around 
the perimeter. Far from herding people away from 
Nowhere, they were keeping them in. As the last truck 
rumbled past, the Party cars started again. Autry fol¬ 
lowed. Nitti held his fedora to his head. 

“He’d look funny if he didn’t kill so many people,” 
said Purvis. Autry flinched as if certain there were a 
microphone in his dashboard. 

The black convoy drove straight into the middle of 



Nowhere, pulling up in a ring in a large and fairly 
clear area. Already panicked by the soldiers, children 
cried and screamed while women ran around desper¬ 
ately gathering families together. Ness noticed Bertha 
Thompson, cleaned-up and in a dress, helping with 
a tribe of loose kids. She looked like an underfed 
schoolmarm. 

Inside the arena formed by the parked cars, soldiers 
with fixed bayonets pushed or kicked away a few 
wretched tents and shelters. After things had quieted 
down, Nitti got off his car. From each of the other cars 
emerged four or five men wearing exactly the same 
outfit as Nitti. They carried machine guns. Purvis 
groaned quietly. Ness tried to feel nothing. The black- 
clad men were highly-trained professionals, the pala¬ 
dins of socialism, America’s best. 

Nitti was given a bnll-horn. “Come on out,” his 
amplified voice sounded. “We can’t feed you all but 
we’ve got candy-bars for lucky children.” 

The previously-deserted area quickly filled. The 
most desperate came out first, the ones with least to 
lose. Nitti stood by his Plymouth, a no-man’s-land of 
about ten feet between him and the scarecrow chil- 

Nitti motioned the three of them over. “Still no sign 
of Joad?” 

“That’s right,” said Ness. “If you read the report we 
sent to Debs, you’ll see we concluded Tom Joad is an 
apocryphal...” 

“I don’t need no poxyful report,” said Nitti. He pul¬ 
led out a candy bar. “Who would like this?” 

If he expected a rush, he was wrong. These people 
were too weak to do anything fast. They were also 
surrounded by forty men with machine guns, not to 
mention a regiment of soldiers. 

“Please comrade,” said a skinny teen-ager, raising 
his hand and taking a tentative step forward. He had 
a mess of freckles and big wide, sad eyes. “I’d like 
that candy bar.” 

“If I gave it yon,” said Nitti, smiling. “What would 
you do?” 

“Comrade, I’d share it with my family,” said the kid, 
moving a little further forward. “There’s a lot of us, 
and we haven’t none of us eaten anything for days.” 

“What’s your name, boy?” 

“John,” said Nitti, “I like the way you don’t just 
think of yourself. I’ll give you a candy bar for every 
one of your family you can bring here in the next five 
minutes. We got a deal?” 

“I guess so, comrade,” said John suspiciously. Then 
he made his mind up, turned round and ran, either 
to fetch his family or to hide. 

“Why, it’s Little Mel,” said Nitti, turning back to 
the I-Men. He held out his hand. Purvis hesitated, 
then went forward to shake. “I haven’t seen you since 
when? Must’ve been the Superstition Drive in Utah. 
Boy, we had some good times there, didn’t we just? 
All them God-bothered crazies with the extra wives?” 

Purvis looked at the dirt. 

“So what’s going down,” said Nitti. “We gonna find 
Tom Joad? You and me should have a wager on who 
gets to whack the jackass? We should’ve brought 
reporters. They’d love that: Little Mel versus the 
Enforcer. America’s top lawmen race to nail People’s 
Enemy Number One.” 


“He’s not here, Frank,” said Purvis. “Like Ness says, 
Tom load’s a line, reactionary propaganda put about 
by the Whites and the limeys. He only exists in 
people’s minds.” 

Nitti reached into his overcoat and pulled out a 
cigar. He sucked and puffed a while. “Won’t do, Mel. 
Won’t do at all. The boys flew out, then busted our 
asses for hours driving all night to get here. The Chair¬ 
man wants this business cleared up. You had your 
chance. Now let’s try it my way.” 

John reappeared, along with three generations of 
his family. There were eight of them, and most looked 
worse than the kid. They all had freckles, and big 
glassy dog’s eyes. 

“Come forward,” Nitti smiled to them. “Stand in a 

The family hesitantly lined itself up ten feet from 
Nitti. 

“Frank, for goodness’ sake...” said Purvis. 

“Hush, Mel. Don’t annoy me.” 

“Okay,” he addressed John’s family, “can any of 
you good folks tell me where I’d find Comrade Tom 
Joad?” 

The oldest man growled about having told them it 
was a trap. John stepped forward. “We don’t know 
where Tom Joad is. We were told he might be coming 
here, but we’ve not seen him.” 

“You’re lying, boy,” said Nitti. He jammed his cigar 
into his mouth and reached backwards with his right 
arm. One of the men in black placed a machine gun 
into it, stock resting on his bicep, grip slotting into 
his hand. Nitti swung the tommy-gun down. 

“I say again, you’re lying. You must of been brought 
up wrong.” 

“Okay, I was lying,” said John, holding up his arms. 
“Tom Joad passed through the other night. Came and 
spoke to us, lots of us. Said he’d get us all out in a 
few days.” 

“Now you’re just trying to tell me what I want to 

“Frank,” said Purvis, “what the hell else would you 
expect him to do?” 

Nitti swung towards Purvis, pointing the gun. “I 
said it’s my turn, Mel,” he said evenly. 

He turned back towards the family. The crowd 
standing behind them was thiiming. 

“Liar, liar, pants on fire...” 

Nitti cocked the gun, and, aiming low to compen¬ 
sate for the recoil, directed a stream of fire across the 
line. He fired short, controlled bursts of four or five 
shots to keep his aim steady, not the continuous burst 
they show in the movies. 

Ness flinched as a hot cartridge case hit his cheek. 
Autry shouted, but Ness’s ears were too abused by 
the rat-tat-tat-tat-tat to make out what he was saying. 
Purvis looked away, hands over his ears. Bertha hug¬ 
ged children to her chest. The family danced, holes 
in their chests and heads gouting red. 

Nitti used every shot in the fifty-round drum 
magazine, but one of the family still moved. It was 
John. After handing the empty gun to his assistant, 
like a surgeon returning a used scalpel to a nurse, 
Nitti took a .45 from inside his coat and stood over 
the teenager. He fired a bullet through his head. 

“Good night, John-Boy,” Nitti said. 
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T wo days later, his cheek-bruise was gone but 
Ness could still hear the rat-tat-tat-tat. 
“Getting to you, Untouchable?” Purvis had 
asked. “Try cotton in your ears.” 

Nine o’clock, and Nitti had been drinking since 
noon. So had the rest of his paladins. The finest 
America had, upholders of the law: including the one 
against the transportation and sale of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages. 

“We offed about forty this morning,” Nitti was say¬ 
ing. “This screwy preacher says ‘I’m Tom Joad, the 
man you want,’ like he had a death-wish. C’mon Mel, 
have another drink, don’t look so blue, you’re spoiling 
the party.” 

Purvis didn’t need a second invite. He took the one- 
third-full bottle and tipped it into his mouth until it 
was empty. They were in Saloon Bar of the Lake Hotel. 
The whole building, the only hotel in Carson City, 
had been taken over by Nitti. 

“No way was he Joad. I noticed these weird tattoos 
on his knnckles. On one hand he had the word ‘love,’ 
and on the other ‘hate.’ I keep up with this psychology 
you read about in magazines, and I figure here is a 
guy so sick at himself that he wants to die. Since I 
couldn’t give him the satisfaction of killing him, know 
what I did?” 

“I can hardly wait,” spat Purvis. The way he was 
sassing the Chairman’s top torpedo you’d think he 
had a death-wish, too. 

“I had ‘Greasy Thumb’ cut off his fingers.” 

Jake Guzik, the paladin they called “Greasy 
Thumb,” chuckled at the happy memory, and wag¬ 
gled his own fingers like a cartoon character. 
“You’re a sadist, Frank,” said Purvis. 

“If that’s a fancy way of saying I enjoy my work, 
you’re right. But it’s is the only language these folks 
understand. I’m going to keep going out to Nowhere 
every morning and shooting people until Tom Joad 
gives himself up.” 

“What if there isn’t any Tom Joad?” Ness asked. 
“We’ll have had some fun,” Nitti grinned. “And the 
USSA will be short a few parasites and reactionaries.” 


W hen Nitti’s Family had showed up, the I- 
Men had accepted Sheriff Autry’s offer of 
alternative accommodation and moved out 
of the hotel into rooms in the house attached to the 
city jail. Burns, the chicken thief, had been let out on 
his own sufferance, and qnite sensibly skedaddled. 
Ness realized Autry’s interpretation of the federal law 
was about as strict as his Deputy’s interpretation of 
the English language. 

Four in the morning, Ness hadn’t slept more than 
twenty minutes since turning in about midnight. The 
ringing in his ears kept him awake. He’d never seen 
anyone shot before. With the DPR, he carried a gun 
but it never come out of its holster. Usually, he hung 
it up with his coat to prevent the weighted leather 
chafing on his shirt as he paced from desk to filing 
cabinet and back. In the Kennedy case, his big win, 
the arrests had been quiet, clean. 

Rat-taf-tat-tat-tat... 

His partner had- the experience. The Peoples’ 
Enemies he’d brought down weren’t like Boston Joe; 
they went out in holocausts of lead rather than be 
hauled in for a show trial and a long walk to the chair. 











Dillinger had been coming out of a movie house, 
where he’d just watched State Prosecutor William 
Powell purge childhood friend Clark Gable in Man¬ 
hattan Melodrama, and Charles “Pretty Boy” Floyd 
was turned in by the collective farm he had tried to 
take over. Both chose to shoot it out and wound up 
riddled with I-Man bullets. It was expected, especi¬ 
ally after George “Machine Gun” Kelly disgraced the 
outlaw breed by meekly surrendering and earning the 
new nickname, “Yellowjacket.” Although Special 
Agent in Charge, Purvis never claimed personally to 
have fired the kill-shots, always taking care to give 
“credit” to other agents whose aim probably ended 
the criminal careers. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat... 

Ness wondered what it was like to kill someone. 
Also, if Purvis had drunk quite so much before. Prob- 

He sat up in bed, sweating and shivering at the same 
time. His robe, hanging on the back of the door, looked 
for a moment like someone standing in the dark, star¬ 
ing at him with accusing eyes. The eyes of the Little 
Tramp in the cattle car, the family Nitti wiped out, 
the dirty children in Camp Nowhere. 

He remembered Bertha Thompson turning away 
after the killings, refusing to acknowledge him. 
People he had interviewed on a reasonably friendly 
basis were too scared to shun him now, but there was 
a coldness they couldn’t keep out of their eyes. To 
them, he was no different from Frank Nitti. 

He pulled on his robe and stepped into the hallway. 
There was a thin light under Purvis’s door. Ness 
knocked and entered. The bed was rumpled, but 
empty. A bottle, a dried amber rind left at its bottom, 
stood up against the pillow. 

“Bang,” said someone. 

Heart hammering, Ness wheeled. Purvis sat in a 
rocking chair, hand pointed out like a gun. He was 
still dressed but had his jacket off. His holster was 
empty. He held his real gun loosely in his left hand. 
An unopened bottle stuck up from his lap. His red- 
rimmed eyes were as scary as the eyes that kept Ness 
from sleeping. 

“Do you know that more FBI men shoot themselves 
than are shot by enemies of the state?” Purvis asked. 

“Tomorrow, I’ll cable Debsville. They have to know 
Nitti is exceeding his authority.” 

“A cable to Debsville brought Nitti, Untouchable. 
Forget the law, forget authority. Frank Nitti is the law, 
in all its bloody, arbitrary, blind stupid glory. We 
don’t live under socialism. This is the Rule of Rat-tat- 
tat-tat-tat.” 

Ness stood by the window and looked out at the 
silent streets. Now the Family were in town, no one 
came out at night. He suspected Autry had put out 
word, warning people to stay away. The Enforcer was 
a dark wind blowing through. Nothing could be done. 
People had to wait until the dust-storm was over and 
they could come out of their holes. 

“Have you noticed what stupid assholes they are? 
They come back to the hotel at noon and get pie-eyed. 
Don’t bother posting a guard...” 

Ness kept quiet. Out on the street, something - not 
a cat - was moving. 

“We could stop him. Crash a gas tanker through the 
front door and torch it... ” 


Outside town, the sun rose over the Sierras, casting 
a pale light across the city. By the statue of Upton 
Sinclair, something definitely moved. Ness turned. 
Purvis had his revolver aimed, barrel pressed under 
his chin, hammer cocked. 

“One wrong move,” he said, “and the 1-Man’s brains 
are on the ceiling.” 

Ness waved away the foolishness. There was some¬ 
thing going on. 

“This place is surrounded,” he told Purvis. “Some 
of them are inside.” 

“Hot damn,” Purvis said, waving his gun. 

They both looked at the door. It was the only way 
in. Ness’s revolver was back in his room, hung over 
a chairback in a holster. 

In the hall, a tiny creak signified the presence of 
someone trying to keep quiet. Ness hoped several bot¬ 
tles of hooch weren’t enough to blunt Purvis’s legen¬ 
dary cool under fire. There was a crash as someone 
kicked in Ness’s door. Thanking Providence and Karl 
Marx, Ness pulled open Purvis’s door; his partner 
sprang from his chair, levelling his revolver to cover 
the corridor. A nice selection of backs clustered 
around Ness’s doorway. 

“Comrades,” Purvis said, sounding sober. “Kindly 
put your guns on the floor and turn around.” 

If they all spun and shot, only one would go down. 
But nobody wanted to be the one. Three men turned. 
Two wore army uniform, the other was Sheriff Autry. 
They dropped guns, and their hands rose. 

“Fellers,” said Autry, “what can I say...” 

“Make introductions,” Purvis said, impatient. 

“This is Major Smedley Darlington Butler,” Autry 
explained, indicating a serious-faced officer. “Com- 
mandante of the soldier boys out at Nowhere.” 

M ajor Smed Butler and his aide were stiff- 
backed and ready to be tortured for days 
without saying a word, but Autry, more 
embarrassed than guilty, sang like a happy cowboy. 
Purvis asked questions, and drew out of the Sheriff 
an account of the group’s intentions. 

Evidently the Bureau’s reputation was more fearsome 
than they knew. Butler and Autry had decided that 
they couldn’t move against Nitti without first gunning 
the I-Men. Ness was flattered and alarmed they had 
tried to cool him first, assuming Purvis insensible. 

“This is a nice little counter-revolution,” Purvis 
commented. With a gun in his hand, he had a cocki¬ 
ness that was instantly impressive, 

Butler snorted contempt. Despite his federal 
uniform, he seemed the epitome of White Yank. He’d 
be happier at a Klan meet than a union rally. 

“C’mon, Mel,” Autry said. “This ain’t politics, this 
is killin’.” 

“Major Butler,” began Ness, genuinely puzzled. 
“Why put your life at risk on account of a camp of 
scofflaws and reactionaries?” 

The officer looked at Ness with something approach¬ 
ing pity. 

“Call the squatters what you will,” he said. “1 
daresay most are worthless hoboes. But it sits ill to 
be an accomplice to the murder of women and chil¬ 
dren. By holding the perimeter of that camp, we most 
surely are accomplices. This is no honourable man’s 
conception of the profession of arms.” 
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“Tell me, Major,” sneered Purvis, “aren’t there 
ideological officers in your outfit?” 

“You’d be correct,” said Butler. “We harbour three 
of the species, their main pastime being to spy on one 
another. Unfortunately, all have reported sick.” 

Purvis bolstered his gun and looked thoughtful. 
Butler sat up at attention. 

“You’re going to kill Nitti and the rest?” Purvis 
asked. Butler nodded very slightly. 

“We prefer to think of it as an execution.” 

Without thought, this honourable man would have 
killed them both, Ness knew. Somewhere, murder 
had become the main mode of political discourse in 
the USSA. It had started before the Revolution, with 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Mix, Crowley. In the last years, 
other names had been added. Hill, cut down by a 
“Russian disciple.” John Reed, dead of “pneumonia” 
in Alaska. There were even whispers about the “pre¬ 
mature coronary” that put Eugene Debs into the tomb 
next to Lincoln’s and got the capital’s name changed. 
Capone spent more on tributes than food program¬ 
mes. Perhaps that was why he’d purged his Chicago 
florist, Dion O’Banion. 

“Autry,” said Purvis “do you have a half-gallon of 
milk? I need to straighten out my head.” 

“Purvis,” Ness protested. He could see how this 
was heading. 

“Untouchable,” he said, patting his gun. “Some¬ 
where there’s a line, and you have to step over it.” 

Would Purvis ever have left his gun in his room, 
no matter how safe he thought he was. Maybe he never 
thought he was safe. Maybe that was the smart way 
to be. Because Purvis had his gun and Ness didn’t, 
he was deciding the Bureau’s policy on Smed Butler 
and the six-gun Sheriff. 

“So what are you going to do?” Purvis asked Butler, 
“go in there shooting?” 

“No sir,” said Butler. “Bravery has its place of hon¬ 
our, but a good soldier will not endanger his men 
through recklessness. We intend to dynamite the 
hotel.” 

Purvis whistled, and said: “okay, Tm in.” 

Autry whooped silently, and waved his fancy hat. 

“And you sir?” Butler turned to Ness. 

“The Untouchable is with us,” Purvis said, before 
Ness could protest. “He’s my partner.” 

B utler had been working on this for days. The 
laundry room of the Lake Shore Hotel was stuf¬ 
fed with explosives. All the night-staff were 
warned to take an early morning walk between five 
and six. The plan had been to take out the I-Men, then 
proceed directly to the hotel, which was staked out 
by a hand-picked group of Butler’s loyal officers, and 
toss a torch into the laundry room from a back win¬ 
dow, then run like blazes. It was crude but service¬ 
able, Ness supposed. Nitti hardly deserved more 
finesse. As Purvis had pointed out, he was so secure 
in the cloud of fear he spread about him that he hadn’t 
bothered to have anyone on formal guard duty. 

Opposite the hotel. Deputy Gabby stood under a 
statue, accompanied by a leather-faced lieutenant 
named Randy Scott. There was a drunk bundled 
behind the pedestal. He flopped forward and Ness 
recognized Phil D’Andrea, one of Nitti’s button men, 
his neck broken. 


“Varmint staggered out for a whiz,” Gabby explained. 
“Don’t take kindly to no city folks pissin’ on a hero of 
the Revolution like Comrade Sinclair, nosirree-bob.” 

“We oughta put a blindfold on that statue,” Autry 
said. “The order came in to take it down when ole 
Upton ‘vanished,’ but we just plumb never got round 
to it. Made a speech in Carson, he did. Lot of folks 
was pretty inspired. We marched on Snob Hill, turfed 
them plutes into the streets.” 

Butler looked disgusted. Ness assumed he was not 
unacquainted with mansions on the right side of the 
tracks. 

“Are the staff clear?” the Major asked Gabby. 

The Deputy’s face crinkled. “In a matter of speakin’, 
yup, and, to a contrariwise way of lookin’ at the sitch- 
yation, nope.” 

“Explain yourself, man.” 

“It’s like this: all them clerks and porters and wait¬ 
ers is well on their way to the bus depot, but them 
fedora fellers has them some feminine company in 
there. I ^ess they’s all been practisin’ their push-ups.” 

“Unfortunate,” Butler declared, “but a few worth¬ 
less drabs can hardly be allowed to stand in the way 
of our operation.” 

“They’s only one ole gal. They brung her back from 
Nowhere last evening. She went in kickin’ and 
screamin’.” 

“That settles it. She has doubtless suffered the 
proverbial ‘fate worse than death’ and would as like 
as not take her own life, if she has not already been 
murdered by her abductors.” 

Butler was brushing this fly off his map with the 
sort of casual ease Ness might have expected of Frank 
Nitti. The Major ordered Scott to fetch a torch. 

Ness looked at the sky. The sun was up, but it was 
only five-thirty. The drink-sodden paladins would be 
sleeping a while yet. 

“Give me fifteen minutes,” he said. “I’m going in.” 

“Untouchable...” 

Ness shook his head. 

“Don’t call me that, Mel.” 

T he lights were on in the lobby. In an armchair 
by a potted palm, Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, 
the finger-cutter, sat semi-conscious in his shirt¬ 
sleeves. His tie was cinched around his arm and on 
an occasional table next to him was a syringe and an 
empty vial. It figured some of these monkeys would 
be addicts. 

Ness took a deep breath and stood over the man. 
“Greasy Thumb,” he murmured, “wake up.” 

Guzik groaned in a brutal, though not unpleasant, 
dream. Ness slapped him. He jumped three inches off 
the seat and pulled back his fist. Ness, unsure where 
he fitted in Guzik’s idea of how the world worked, 
stood back, the better to kick his face if he had to. 
Guzik relaxed a little. “Whaddya want, I-Man?” 
“The girl. I want the girl. Where is she?” 

“What girl?” he said, shaking his head to clear it. 
“Don’t mess me around. Greasy Thumb. The boys 
brought a girl over here this evening. Maybe you had 
a piece yourself?” 

“Oh her. The wild one. She’s in one of the top 
rooms. You want a go, too? I thought you I-Men were 
clean-livers?” 


“I want to get her out of here, Greasy Thumb. Her 
folks are worried.” 

Guzik shrugged. What a strange thing tor anyone to 
want to do, he probably thought. “Big room, top front. 

1 think the boys are finished with the gang-bang.” 

“Okay Greasy Thumb. You can go back to sleep.” 

Ness took the stairs as quietly as possible. The door 
he was looking for was ajar, the light on inside. There 
was no-one else on the landing so he stood, listening 

Above the sound of snoring from some of the other 
rooms, he thought he heard two people breathing. He 
grasped Purvis’s knife in his pocket and eased the 
door open. His partner had given him the knife, telling 
him to keep things quiet. Ness had plenty of motiva¬ 
tion. One untoward sound and Smed Butler would 
blow the hotel to the moon and Eliot Ness with it. 

The room, probably the biggest in the Hotel, was 
full of fussy, frilly feminine decoration — flowered 
wallpaper, fancy curtains, expensive-looking wash- 
stand and wardrobe. A naked woman was tied to the 
bed, and a man in his undershirt, fat buttocks wobbl¬ 
ing, ground slowly down on top of her. The girl’s face, 
eyes screwed shut, was turned to him. 

The woman, he realized, was Bertha Thompson. 
The man was Frank Nitti. Bertha didn’t register his 
presence. 

It would have been easy to pull out his gun and put 
a bullet in the back of Nitti’s head. He might even 
enjoy it. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat... 

Instead, he slammed the hilt of the knife into Nitti’s 
skull, hoping to make a sharp dent. Half-unconscious 
anyway, the Enforcer was put out of it completely. 
Blood greased Ness’s hand. He hauled Nitti, heavy 
and bulgy out of his sharp suit, off Bertha, and rolled 
him onto the floor. To make sure he was out, Ness 
kicked Nitti in the head. To make extra sure, he kicked 
him again. 

Shaking incipient fever from his brain, he turned 
to Bertha. Trying not to look at her body, blue bruises 
and red cuts on white skin, he sliced through the 
strips £)f sheet that bound her to the bedposts. 

“Can you understand me?” he asked, urgently. She 
nodded non-commitally. “Do you know where your 
clothes are?” 

She nodded again and sat up the way a woman of 
ninety would. She stood unsteadily and hobbled over 
to a small pile of clothing. 

“Hurry,”, said Ness. “We have to get out quickly.” 

She looked at the clothes uncertainly. 

“I need a bath,” she said. “I’m not going until I’ve 
had a bath.” 

Her legs gave way. She fell and began to sob silently. 

A terrible coldness spread through Ness’s heart. He 
pocketed the knife and drew his gun, a .45 automatic. 
He released the safety and cocked it. He took two 
pillows from the bed and laid one over Nitti’s head. 
He felt the man’s boozy breath as he sandwiched the 
gun with the pillows. He made sure the barrel was 
pressed into one of the Enforcer’s eyes. 

Bertha was starting to cry out loud now. Much 
more, and she would wake the house. 

“Here, Bertha,” he whispered, “look...” 

He jerked the trigger. A bullet jammed into the floor 
through a pillow and Nitti’s skull. There was a sound 


like a nail being slammed into floorboards. It wasn’t 
quiet, but the hotel didn’t explode. 

Ness threw away the pillows and scorched feathers 
spurted. He tilted Nitti’s head, one eye-socket a 
bloody crater, towards Bertha. 

“Here, girl,” he said. “Happy?” 

Shocked silent, she wriggled into her dress and set¬ 
tled it around her grazed legs. Ness’s hands were 
wrung out and bruised from the stifled recoil. Cold 
fire still burned in his head. 

“Now,” he said. “We leave.” 

His arm around her, he walked her firmly out of 
the room and down the stairs. Jake Guzik was still in 
the lobby, conscious this time. 

“Have a fine time. Comrade?” said Jake. “You were 
mighty quick, and I heard a hell of a thump.” 

Guzik grinned. He had dirty teeth. 

“This poor girl’s had a terrible experience,” said 
Ness sternly, playing the prissy I-Man. “You should 
be ashamed. I’ll be making a full report to Debsville. ” 

Guzik shrugged, knowing anyone with Nitti was 
invincible. Ness pulled the girl towards the revolving 
door. He told her she’d be all right, they’d get her a 

There was a noise upstairs. Bumping. Voices. Ness 
saw horror on Guzik’s face, as if a ghost had appeared. 
From the doorway, he looked back at the lobby. The 
wind was taken out of him. On the stairs, his face 
half-red, naked from the waist down, a spasming ani¬ 
mal keening escaping from his mouth, stood Frank 
“The Enforcer” Nitti. There were enough brains left 
in his smashed skull to keep him tottering. Ness pul¬ 
led his .45 and got off another shot. Nitti’s shoulder 
exploded, and he staggered back, belly and genitals 
bobbing. The shot sounded in the lobby like a drum- 
roll. Now, Butler would toss the torch. 

Beside Nitti appeared a rabid little man with a 
tommy-gun. Vince Coll, one of the New York Party 
fedoras. Guzik’s mouth was open. He must think he 
was overdosing. The Enforcer stumbled and fell - 
dead at last? - as Coll opened fire. Bullets ploughed 
through the carpets, raising wood-splinters in a line 
towards Ness and Bertha. Guzik yelped and danced 
back, a bullet in his ankle, his shoe full of blood. 

Ness hit the revolving door, dragging Bertha with 
him. The door spun on its spindle, then stopped. 
Bertha shrieked, her foot caught. She jiggled, trying 
to get free, and Ness turned in the confined space, 
looking through dusty glass at the lobby, which was 
filling with men. 

They were nicely trapped in this triangular wedge. 
Coll ambled across the lobby, raising his tommy-gun 
and convulsively chewing. He aimed low, and fired 
a burst, jerking the barrel up. 

The glass smashed as the first bullets struck, and 
Bertha’s foot got loose. Ness pushed, and they were 
spat out of the hotel, stumbling down the front steps 
and away from the building. The door, pushed by the 
gunfire, spun like a grinder, and a scatter of glass flew 
out of it. Taking Bertha’s hand, Ness ran across the 
square. 

Behind, the hotel lifted from its foundations and 
flew apart. A wave of heat and sound knocked them 
flat, and burning rocks fell all around. 



N ess was in the dirt, his head hammered. 
Hands pulled at him. Bertha was babbling 
about a doctor. 

“Come on, Eliot,” said a voice through the noise. 
“Get up and dance.” 

Ness tried standing. It was surprisingly easy. None 
of his major bones were broken. He ran his fingers 
over his face, then looked at his hands. Blood smeared 
on his left palm, and he was aware of the throbbing 
in one side of his face. 

“You’ll have a scar,” Purvis said. “Like...” 

There was another explosion, smaller. Ness turned 
to where the hotel had been, and saw a clump of 
masonry falling in. The building didn’t exist any 
more. Dotted around the rubble were a number of 
medium-sized bonfires. The square was full of 
people, gawking. 

“Where’s the girl?” asked Ness. 

“She ran off,” said Purvis. “She’s okay. Well, as 
okay as I guess she’ll ever be. Autry called a doctor. ” 
Butler waited with two of his men, handing out 
orders. 

“A nice operation. Agent Ness,” the Major said. “I 
salute you, sir.” 

Ness just nodded. He was tired, and wanted to go 
back to sleep. 

“The job’s not over,” said Purvis. “We have to clear 
out Camp Nowhere before news reaches Debsville 
and Capone orders reprisals. Butler’s sent word to his 
men out there to give the squatters some good prods. 
It’s CYA time for us. In a minute, you and me are 
going to go running into the street as if we haven’t a 
clue what the hell’s happening. We’ll organize the 
fire-fighting and rescue operation and generally pre¬ 
tend we care very deeply about what happened to 
Nitti’s nutsoes. We’ll take it from there...” 

“That Nitti, Mel. He wasn’t human, he...” 

“You’re telling me.” 

Lieutenant Scott ran up to Butler and threw a salute. 
“Sir, Captain McCrea reports they’re having trouble 
with the civilians out in Nowhere. They won’t move 
out. Some say it’s a trick to lure people into the open 
and kill them one by one.” 

It was a dumb idea, but given Nitti’s behaviour, it 
was natural people wouldn’t trust the army. Butler 
looked perplexed and shook his head in frustration. 
This wasn’t in his line of work at all. 

Ness wiped blood away from his face-wound. He 
was lucky not to have lost an eye. 

“Let me try something,” said Ness. “You stay here 
and see what you can do. I’ll go over to the camp with 
Major Butler and try to get those people moving.” 
“Okay,” said Purvis. “I’ll see you back here as and 

“Mel, if Greasy Thumb Guzik is still alive, finish 
him off for me. He’s a material witness.” 

UT47 hat are you going to do later. Major?” 
■ /m/ he asked as the staff car, driven by 
W W Lieutenant Scott, began the climb to 
Gamp Nowhere. “No matter how innocent you can 
play it, they’ll get you.” 

“I know that. Agent Ness. I’ve made arrangements 
to borrow those fast cars Nitti brought here. The day 
after tomorrow, my officers and I intend to apply for 
asylum at the British embassy in Mexico City.” 







“You’re giving up everything.” 

“I give up nothing,” said Butler, lighting a cheroot. 
“Everything has already been taken from me. I’m like 
these wretches here. My family lands were confiscated. 
All my tenant farmers, white and nigra, were expelled. 
Now the profession to which I was born has been stain¬ 
ed. So as Charles Marx would have it, you take away 
everything a man has, you set him free once more.” 

Scott stopped the car outside the camp. Crowds 
parted to let the vehicle crawl to a halt. The only 
people talking were soldiers, mostly farmboys who’d 
joined up for three squares a day and now saw their 
own folks in the deluded suckers who’d bought the 
Tom Joad lie and used up the last of their food and 
gas to get to this mountain rat-hole. Butler’s aide had 
been right. Nobody was making a move to leave. All 
the tents and makeshift shelters were all exactly in 
place. Men, women and children stood around under 
the climbing sun, still waiting for their deliverer. 

Ness doubted the squatters could even be forced to 
go at bayonet-point. There must be twenty thousand 
individual souls here but they acted with one mind, 
one intention. To try and make any impression on 
them would be like putting your fist into a pool of 
water and hoping there’d be a hole when you took it 

The pain in Ness’s face had settled down to a dull 
throb. He and Purvis could cover themselves, and 
Butler would make it over the border. That just left 
twenty thousand squatters to save. 

He pulled up the collar of his overcoat and tipped 
the brim of his hat downwards over his eyes. He step¬ 
ped out of the car, and looked around. The man he 
had been when the sun went down last night was a 
stranger to him, and he hoped he could walk into the 
camp clean and cold. 

A thin figure stood up from where she had been 
lying. It was Bertha Thompson, her face scrubbed, her 
hair skinned back. Sbe still wore ber bloody, torn 
dress. Inside, she must be steel. 

Ness still felt the kick in his hands as he shot under 
the pillow. 

“Sister,” he called to her. 

She whimpered, but controlled herself. He tipped 
his hat, and showed her his marked face. 

“Tell the people, sister.” 

She nodded. 

“Tell the people Tom Joad is here.” 

H e sat on the back of a flatbed track, smoking 
a bent cigarette. When he flicked the butt and 
looked up, a solid ocean of people stretched 
before him. People all spoke to one another in low 
voices. The name “Tom Joad” emerged again and 
again from the shambling and hissing of the crowd. 
Kids were clustered around his feet, just looking up 
at him. If anyone recognized the man who had inter¬ 
viewed them days earlier and stood around while 
Frank Nitti murdered a family, no one said anything. 
Until that moment, he had been sure he could never 
pull this off, but be hadn’t reckoned on tbe people’s 
need for Tom Joad, tbeir need to believe in their hero. 

He stood up, and took off his hat, showing the new 
scar. People gasped. 

“Frank Nitti is dead,” he said, projecting his best 
lecture-circuit voice. “I just dynamited his hotel.” 


There was a ragged cheer. 

“When the Party find out, they’ll want to track 
down every one of you and kill you. That’s why you 
must get out of here right now. The Party will be after 
all of us. So don’t waste any time. Pack up and get 
out. The road to California is that way. As soon as 
yon’re out of here, the safer you’re going to be...” 

“Tom,” shouted a man who tossed his hat in the 
air. It was Harold Bissonette, Ness was astonished to 
realize. “Tom, will you be coming with ns?” 

Ness shrugged, and realized what he said next 
would decide it. If he sold them on Tom Joad, they 
would scatter and be saved. If not, this wonld be a 
killing field. 

“You go on ahead of me, folks,” he said, thrilled by 
the bright eyes all around him. “I’ve things to do back 

The words came to him. 

“I’ll be all around in the dark. I will be everywhere 
wherever you look. Whenever there’s a fight so hun¬ 
gry people can eat, whenever there’s a cop beating up 
on a guy I’ll be there. I’ll be in the way guys yell when 
they’re mad. I’ll be in the way kids yell when they’re 
hungry and they know their supper’s ready. Wherever 
people are eating the stuff they raised and living in 
the houses they built. I’ll be there too.” 

T his hobo jungle was much like the last, although 
- being in Alabama - there were more blacks 
than whites grouped around the fire. Ness was 
used to these fringe gatherings now. In theory, Purvis 
and he were still being punished, but this assignment 
was being drawn out. 

One thing about working for Hoover was that he 
put the Bureau ahead of everything, including Justice, 
Truth and Party. If anyone in Debsville had an idea 
what had gone down in Nowhere, it had not been 
mentioned. Ness and Purvis picked up extra citations 
and were kicked back out into the field. The only 
casualty of the conspiracy was Sheriff Autry, who had 
resigned, ostensibly for letting the chicken-thief get 
away. Autry had quickly returned to state service as 
Carson City’s best-loved singing dog-catcber, with 
Deputy Gabhy as his assistant. Smed Butler was in 
Mexico, leading some jumped-up White Yank regi¬ 
ment with comic-opera uniforms. Bertha Thompson 
was in California, somewhere. And Frank Nitti had 
more parks named after him than any other Hero of 
the Permanent Revolution. 

As the sun went down, the hoboes had been telling 
Tom Joad stories. They were wilder, more extravagant 
now. One claimed Tom Joad was a ghost in a black 
cloak, and that he carved his initials on the cheeks of 
the Party goons he killed. Another, a scrawny Negro 
who called himself Fetchit, told of how, somewhere 
over Nevada way, Tom Joad dynamited that murder¬ 
ing sonofabitch Frank Nitti and how Nitti had 
staggered out, his fancy clothes in tatters, only to be 
confronted by the avenging Tom Joad, who strangled 
him with his bare hands. The tale-teller went through 
all the motions, popping his eyes out and calling on 
the Lord for forgiveness as he re-created Nitti’s well- 
deserved end. 

“That night,” Fetchit said, “Marse Tom led a 
hundred thousand folks to California, into the prom¬ 
ised land. An’ he still out there...” 
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Which was true enough, in Debsville’s eyes. Which 
was why Ness and Purvis, as the Agents who had 
come closest to catching the phantom, where now 
headed South to investigate a report that he might he 
in Mobile. They were well-placed to play their 
dangerous game, but they couldn’t go on forever. 
There was a limit to the number of agitators they could 
ignore, the number of informants they could expose 
to their fellows. 

Ness liked to think they were making a difference. 
One day they’d get caught, exposed and purged. Then 
they might be real heroes. 

“That’s some story,” Purvis told Fetchit. The Negro 
grinned, and took a pull on the bottle. 

“It weren’t quite like that,” said a skinny white guy 
with a cap pulled low over one eye. “I was there.” 

“You saw Tom Joad?” asked Purvis. 

The hobo nodded, then qualified himself. “Missed 
the shootin’, ’cause I showed up just as everyone else 
was fixin’ to move out. Saw a feller who said he was 
Tom Joad. Said he’d killed the Enforcer and all trou¬ 
bles were ended. Might have been him, might not. 
Sure talked a fine speech, but unlike a lot of them 
talkers, he could do a deed or two on the side.” 

Ness shrank back into the shadows. The man looked 
familiar, but so did everyone they met on the road. 

“Why ain’t you in California still?” Purvis asked. 

The hobo shrugged. He was a quiet, rangy man, and 
his voice was flat, the clipped tones of some mid-west 

“Didn’t take to oranges, I guess.” 

The hobo rubbed his cap, and Ness saw the long- 
healed scar by his eye. It was like the red badge he 
had picked up in Carson City. 

“That feller,” Ness said. “The one who made the 
speech. What did you reckon? Was he Tom Joad?” 

The hobo gave a sad smile. “Well, if he weren’t 
then, he sure is now.” 


Kim Newman and Eugene Byrne will be familiar to our 
regular readers from their two previous stories about the 
United Socialist States of America: “In the Air” (IZ 42), 
about Buddy Holly meeting Jack Kerouac in the late 
“Caponist” era of the 1950s; and “Ten Days That Shook the 
World” (IZ 48), about Dashiell Hammett and others being 
caught up in the Eugene Debs-led revolution of 1917. (“Tom 
Joad,” with its 1930s setting, plugs the historical gap 
between the two earlier stories.) Kim Newman’s latest novel 
is Anno Droculn, out very soon from Simon & Schuster. 
Eugene Byrne’s first solo story for Interzone, “Cyril the 
Cyberpig,” should be appearing next issue. 
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“Things were quite different during 
World War II. What happened during 
the war was that the Americans didn't 
come in until quite late. So, during the 
war, a lot of Americans were coming 
up to Canada to join the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Air Force because they wanted to 
be in the war and they couldn’t get into 
it through their own country. But the 
war, in a way, was Canada’s downfall 
because they lent a lot of money to Bri¬ 
tain and committed a lot of resources 
and that created what was known as a 
capital vacuum: the money that came 
in to fill the capital vacuum came from 
the States. 

<<’147 hen I began writing in 1956 - 
V V having grown up in a literary 
milieu in which people couldn’t get 
their books published, even in their 
own country, because they were too 
Canadian -1 was not so much fighting 
men or Americans or any of those 
kiiids of things as confronting the fact 
that no Canadian literature, with few 
exceptions, was taught in the schools; 
that you could not take a course in 
Canadian literature at University; and 
that, by and large, people, even Cana¬ 
dian people, weren’t speaking of Cana¬ 
dian literature: if they spoke of it at all, 
they were dismissive. (Like some 
British literary critics today.) You were 
fighting to establish your own exis¬ 
tence. And that was true for male writ¬ 
ers as well as for female; it was true for 
everybody; and, for that reason, I think 
that male and female writers have 
stuck together more in Canada than 
they have in larger countries where 
they can afford to split, afford to be 
splinter groups. We couldn’t really 
afford it and we still can’t. 

“I think I’m critical of ghettoes in 
general. Some men are never happier 
than when women are saying ‘we’ll go 
off and do our own thing.’ Yet, if you 
go to literary readings a lot, you will 
find that the primary audience for 
everybody - men and women - is 
women. Except for science fiction. 
Men like science fiction quite a lot. 
Why can this be? I think it’s because it 
has a theoretical base: you can solve 
problems with it. It has an algebraic 
base: A plus B must equal C plus D: it 
must all balance out or else it’s bad 
science fiction. With sf, the rules are 
spelled out: this is a planet on which 
plants are sentient but they have no 
higher intelligence and this is what 
happens when you put some Earth 
people on it. What happens has, some¬ 
how, to be a logical extension of the 
premise. The same with utopias and 
dystopias: you establish the premises 
according to which the society is run 
and then you have to figure out how it 
got that way and whether or not it is 
plausible - whether it all fits - and 
what effects those structures would 
have on the people who are living in 
them. The Handmaid’s Tale is very 


popular with lawyers because they like 
societal blueprints that have a legalis¬ 
tic structure. 

“I have a large number of people 
teaching my books for all kinds of 
reasons. Sometimes The Handmaid’s 
Tale will be on a science-fiction 
course, sometimes it will be on a 
philosophy course, a theology course, 
a course devoted to utopias, a women’s 
literature course: you name it. Some¬ 
times it’s on a Margaret Atwood 
course; there ^e such things. There’s 
even a Margaret Atwood Society, in the 
States, and a newsletter. There’s a 
group of academics for whom Tm a 
profession: they are the ’Margaret 
Atwood people’: I’m what they study. 


That’s a kind of creepy feeling, like 
being a specimen. But Tm not respon¬ 
sible for who teaches my books or how 
they teach them: that’s up to them. I’m 
sure that my work has been mis-read 
but I can’t really afford to keep track 
of those who deal with it. I would be 
doing nothing else. 

“The Handmaid’s Tale has three 
endings but it has only those three: it 
doesn’t have any ending you might 
choose. If people say, what advice do 
I have for avoiding this terrible future, 
I say: get rid of your credit cards. For 
once we all have credit cards...” 


FOR SALE 

The Ultimate Guide to Science Fiction by David Pringle (with 
assistance from Ken Brown). Hard-cover edition, Grafton, 1990. 
A guide to some 3,000 sf titles, described by the Oxford Times 
as “among the four or five most useful books published in this 
field in the last two decades.” It sold quite well and there are 
just a few copies left. We are selling these to IZ readers at less 
than half the original price of £16.95 - £8 inc. p & p (£10 over¬ 
seas; this offer not available to USA). 


Interzone: The 2nd Anthology. Paperback edition. New Eng¬ 
lish Library, 1988. Stories by J.G. Ballard, Gregory Benford, 
Thomas M. Disch, Garry Kilworth, Paul J. McAuley, Kim New¬ 
man, Rachel Pollack, John Shirley & Bruce Sterling, Brian Stab- 
leford, Ian Watson and others - fine tales which the Times 
described as having “the quality of going right to the edge of 
ideas which can chill as well as warm.” It’s now officially out 
of print, but we have obtained some remainder copies for resale 
to IZ readers at just over half the original cover price — £1.75 
(including^postage & packing; £2.75 overseas; $5 USA). 

Earth is the Alien Planet: J.G. Ballard’s Four-Dimensional 
Nightmare. A monograph by David Pringle, Borgo Press, 1979. 
Covers all Ballard’s work from “The Violent Noon” in 1951 up 
to the eve of publication of The Unlimited Dream Company in 
1979. Still in print in the USA but long hard to obtain in Britain. 
Now copies are available from Interzone at £3.50 each 
(including postage & packing; £4.50 overseas; this offer not 
available to USA). 


For any or all of Jhese items please send a cheque or postal 
order for the appropriate amount to: Interzone, 217 Preston 
Drove, Brighton BNl 6FL, UK. You may also pay by Access 
(MasterCard) or Visa card: please send us your card-holder’s 
name, address, card expiry date and signature. 
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Testimony 

William F. Temple 


y first week in hospital - and the nights 
seemed endless. 

Maybe that was because then I was still 
acting as though life itself were endless. The doctors 
were vague in their manner to me. Hopefully, I 
assumed they were vague and unsure about their diag¬ 
nosis. But they didn’t seem at all worried. 

Why should 1 worry if they didn’t? 

Few of us are realists. Take a hard look at the world 
around us - all of it that you can see. Keep looking. 
Before long, if you’re at least halfway human, you’ll 
have to look away. The sheer amount of visible pain 
and unhappiness becomes more than you can bear to 
watch. So we kid ourselves and allow ourselves to be 
kidded. 

Then one day it hits you right between your averted 

As it did me in my second week in hospital. 

The doubtful science of economics is shot through 
with fantasy. Yet underlying the gaseous theory is 
bedrock fact. Juggle with the figiues all you like but 
in the end you can’t buck them. Figures determine 
your life - and can terminate it. 

Seven thousand is a nice round sum, a multiple of 
a lucky number. It’s not so lucky for you, though, if 
it refers to pounds sterling when all you have in your 
bank account is a small fraction of that. 

At that time £7,000 was the price of a haemo¬ 
dialysis unit, more loosely called a kidney machine. 
That nailed it as the price of life for people like me. 
Correction: plus running costs of around £1,000 per 
annum. 

Thirty-five is also a multiple of lucky seven. 
Applied to years it may not seem so lucky to a left-on- 
the-shelf spinster. Hope must be running a bit low by 
then. It should be better for a man. Halfway through 
his three-score-and-ten, he should be on the point of 
emerging from self-centred and therefore unhappy 
adolescence, which runs later than you think. Some 
of the spontaneity of youth still remains, his prime 
lies ahead, his best is yet to be. 

Unless he were me. 

Thirty-five years are just a few too many. Age bars 
you from a free gift of one of those rare and precious 
kidney machines. Unless, maybe, you had a family 
to support. I hadn’t. I’d left it too late. 

Still, there are always tougher cases than one’s own. 
I shouldn’t grumble, although, being me, 1 did. 

I had lost a kidney early in life hut its mate had 
taken on double duty and stood the strain well 
through decades. This year, though, it seemed to be 


getting tired. I’d been sent to hospital, I thought, so 
that it could have some kind of special rest treatment. 
It would recover. It was when they started probing 
my financial status instead of my body that the truth 
hit me. 

My kidney was packing up altogether and me with 
it. My nights and days were numbered and the total 
wouldn’t reach three figures. 

As I say, I shouldn’t grumble. I could have been 14 
years old, like the lad two beds from me. Only twice 
seven years looked like being the total of Bob’s life¬ 
span. He shared my troubles — medically, financially, 
and numerically. Age barred him too. He wasn’t old 
enough to be a useful citizen or the head of a family. 
Nor was he rich. So, like myself, he wasn’t quite 
important enough to save. 

"The difference between us was that I had had a run 
for my money, what money there had been. I had seen 
flying fishes play in the blue southern oceans, sunset 
reddening the Valley of Kings, Everest from Darjeel¬ 
ing, the towers of Manhattan, the misty glories of the 
Western Isles... 

And, ironically, Naples. 

Young Bob had never been further from London 
than Bognor Regis. 

I had had more women that I had fingers and toes. 
I’d kept the fingers and toes but none of the women, 
which was just as well, as it had turned out now. Bob 
was not precocious. I doubted that he’d had even as 
much as a kiss and a cuddle from anyone but his 
mother. 

I had learned to treasure Shakespeare. Bob hadn’t 
overcome the schoolboy’s inoculation against him. 
Great music had sustained my soul. Bob hadn’t prog¬ 
ressed beyond tribal chants and the rattle of sticks 
and drums. 

He didn’t know what he was losing. Maybe he never 
would have gone on to discover much of it, anyway. 
But I knew what I was saying goodbye to. You don’t 
appreciate the full value of things until you start los¬ 
ing them - and the future is sans eyes, sans ears, sans 
teeth, sans every damn thing. 

I tried to look my last on all things lovely every 
hour. Not too easy in this particular ward which, 
I had come to realize, was the last caravanserai 
for incurables. All the same, there were some lovely 
characters there, especially among the nurses. It 
seemed wrong that they should be spending their 
working lives on the banks of the Styx. Yet I never 
heard them complain. They buttressed one’s belief in 




human beings, as their inadequate wages soured one’s 
belief in social justice. 

For the rest of us except the devout, the crazy, and 
the past caring. Death cast his shadow over all things. 
Colours look pretty dim in shadow. 

Everybody brought us flowers to cheer us up. To a 
healthy eye, which could well see Sloane Square 
again, the ward sometimes looked like a marquee at 
the Chelsea Flower Show. My unhealthy eye saw 
them as floral tributes come before their time - or saw 
beyond them to the crematoria from which some of 
them may have come after their time. 

1 preferred to regard the bowl of bananas on my 
bedside cabinet. The associations seemed warmer. 
They were a cheerful yellow bespeckled with black 
sin - bent, assymetrical, shaped by the haphazard 
pressures of their own bunch. You could hardly 
imagine them growing in God’s perfect garden. 

Not that I had anything against heaven. I liked what 
I could see of it from my bed. The windows were tall 
and the slices of sky therefore generous. 

1 saw more of the night sky than of the day. My day 
was a series of increasingly frequent dozes beginning 
to merge on the way to a diabetic coma. In the waking 
intervals I watched the clouds on the sky-blue ocean 
slowly changing their coast-lines: all those bays and 
capes and river deltas in a state of continuous re¬ 
creation. But 1 saw them more often illumined from 
behind by the moon. 

Some nights the sky was cloudless and moonless. 
Then, and only then, came occasionally the feeling 
that possibly life was more than a pointless happen¬ 
ing. Lying there staring at the circling planets and the 
so-called fixed constellations, the prodigious gem- 
scatter of the Milky Way and the tiny, hazy glows of 
galaxies mind-shaking distances away, I lost all sense 
of self and with it my damning self-pity. I was an 
integral part of all that and inseparable from it. 1 
wasn’t destined to be cut off in my prime. I wasn’t 
going to be cut off at all. 

Queens have died young and fair but the tragedy 
was illusory. Millions of young soldiers died in the 
war that has always been going on somewhere, but 
their souls went marching on - in another form, on 
another level, somewhere in this space-time con¬ 
tinuum. 

Disillusionment, if that’s what it was, would come 
with the dawn, though. Against a nearing clatter of 
breakfast crockery, real and hard, the dream-dozes 
would enshroud me again. Everything was dream- 
stuff, anyway, though there were too many night¬ 
mares for comfort, and total oblivion might be prefer¬ 
able to the bumpy wheel of life. There was no strain 
in oblivion. 

T here were no stars and no ethereality the night 
the Healer came. The clouds weren’t making 
any fanciful maps. Indeed, there was only one 
cloud: an amorphous mass had fallen from that 
heaven, sagging over the roof of this old hospital and 
weeping its remorse straight on to the slate tiles. It, 
anyway, was changing its form and level, and the gut¬ 
ters overflowed trying to cope with it. 

The windows were no more than streaming black 
oblongs. No view, no promise. 

I felt definitely out of tune with the Infinite. 




5, I’ll fetch the 


But the Infinite came in out of that wet darkness, 
into this dim-lit place where all the lights were dying, 
to us, to me. 

Past the night-nurse, writing in her window-walled 
cubicle by the door. To pause for a moment beside 
the first bed, in the far corner from me, and touch the 
sleeping occupant. I never knew the name of the 
occupant nor what he suffered from apart from senile 
decay. To me he was just the Old Man Who Fell Out 
of Bed. He fell out at least once a night, never seemed 
to hurt himself, and was always apologetic to the 
nurse who helped him back. 

The Infinite, just a shadow in the shadows at that 
distance, passed to the next bed. 

I raised myself on to one elbow, trying to make out 
what was going on. The other insomniac in this ward, 
Peters, had made it that bit more difficult. Night 
illumination here was supplied by low-wattage lamps 
under frosted glass panels in the floor, so that no light 
shone directly into our eyes. But Peters complained 
that it kept him awake. He covered the panels with 
single sheets of newspaper, further diffusing the glow. 
The matron asked if anyone objected. No one thought 
it worth making an issue about. So Peters was toler¬ 
ated. It was a tolerantly run hospital and they were 
particularly tolerant to us in this ward. They didn’t 
plague us with fussy rules, they recognized our 
humanity, maybe the more so because it was ebbing. 

The Infinite, moving quickly but quietly from bed 
to bed, was halfway down the ward before I could 
discern that it was in the shape of a hatless man in a 
dripping raincoat which was rain-darkened from grey 
nearly to black. 

Clearly an intruder, not a doctor. 

I called out: “Who’s that? What are you doing 
there?” 

The Infinite replied in a low but angry voice: “Shut 
up and mind your own bloody business.” 

And moved on to the next bed. 

He hadn’t awakened anyone he’d touched, so far 
as I could see. But then, he might have cut their 
throats, so little could I see. 

His anger sparked mine. I felt more anger than fear, 
and it was directed more at the staff than at him. Their 
tolerance had become slackness and let a lunatic loose 
among us. 

I opened my mouth to call the night nurse, then 
shut it. She had heard my challenge to the lunatic 
and was on her way with trained briskness. Nurse 
Doyle, a petite colleen bawn. 

The stranger was at Dave Young’s bed, opposite 
mine, when she caught up with him, so I heard her 
whisper quite clearly. 

“Don’t disturb the patients, please, sir. Come along 
to my office and tell me what ’tis you’re wanting.” 

The stranger answered, also in a whisper but a fierce 

“Leave me alone. I know what I’m doing.” 

“And what, pray, are you doing?” 

“Snatching their unbelieving and therefore damned 
souls from hellfire, in your particular view, no doubt.” 
More than sarcasm, it was nearer to hatred. “Go back 
and finish your love letter to Paddy, my girl, if you 
want to help your patients. Tm not harming them. Tm 
healing them.” 

“What? Now that will be quite enough of that, who¬ 


ever you are. tt you don’t leave at once 
doctor on duty. And the porters.” 

“Oh, go to hell, woman.” 

He pushed her aside impatiently and bent over 
Dave, who had been awakened by these exchanges 
and was just raising his head. The stranger put the 
heel of his palm against Dave’s forehead and, not 
ungently, pressed him back on to the pillow. 

Dave lay very still. Still as death? His heart was in 
a coiidition where almost any kind of shock could 

Nurse Doyle seized the stranger’s arm and tried to 
pull him away. Deliberately, sadistically, he bent her 
fingers back until I heard the joints crack. Her slight, 
small body went taut with agony but she made no 

That was when I, weak as I was, forced myself out 

T he stranger released her fingers. She turned to 
escape. I had never seen a nurse run but I 
expected to do so now. I was wrong. She saw 
me, hesitated, than came across to me unsteadily. Her 
feet scuffed the paper away from a floor light and 
suddenly her pretty face was lit from below. I caught 
the fear in her eyes. I had the measure of Nurse Doyle 
and knew it wasn’t fear for herself but for her charges. 

Disciplined habits resumed control. She became 
impersonal again. 

“Back into bed, Mr Hall, please. You’re not to get 

The professional white-lie code: make them think 
there’s always hope, that one day they’ll be up and 
around again. Meanwhile, rest and be a patient 
patient. 

“But 

“No buts.” She helped me back, tucked me in, trying 
not to hurry. But her wrenched fingers were shaking. 
Then she went off up the ward, still trying not to 
hurry. But the click-click-click of her heels on the 
parquet floor was faster than brisk. 

The stranger stared after her. Suddenly I was afraid 
he might follow and attack her. To pull his attention 
away, 1 said loudly: “Can you really heal people?” 

He looked my way, silently. Then all at once he 
came striding across. The upflung light momentarily 
revealed the face of a devil. I was reminded of a per¬ 
formance of Faust in which Mephistopheles was lit 
only by a low-level spotlight, a theatrical trick which 
makes even unexceptional faces appear sinister. 

And this was no ordinary face. 'The devil in it was 
no mere surface illusion of light and shade. 

He stood over me, tall, gaunt, majestic in his strange 
wrath. His hair was black, sleek, wet as that of a 
drowned man. His frown was beaded with rain-water. 
His chin jutted, square and sharp as a chisel’s edge. 
His nose was high-bridged, almost abeak. Disappoint¬ 
ment lines ran from it to the corners of his mouth, 
which was contemptuous, snarling. Yet it was a sen¬ 
sitive, full-lipped mouth. 

He had been around for quite a while but 1 couldn’t 
be sure of guessing his age within a decade. 

He stared at the number above my bed. Then he 
regarded me with, I thought, increased fury. 

“What are you doing in that bed?” 

“Dying - that’s if you have no objection.” 




“None at all. Get on with it,” he snapped. He turned 
as if to go, then abruptly wheeled back. “You’re 
privileged, my friend - do you know that? You die in 
a hallowed place.” 

“Well...that’s nice to know.” 

“My son died in that bed. He was only a boy.” 

“Oh. I’m sorry.” 

“How could you be sorry?” he challenged. “You 
didn’t know him.” 

“I’m sorry, anyway. Just as I’m sorry for Bob there. 
That boy...two beds along. He’s only fourteen and 
he’s dying too.” 

The stranger looked sharply across at the small still 
shape under the bedclothes. 

“I couldn’t save my son. Why should I save that 
boy? He’s nothing to me, any more than you are.” 

Suddenly I was weary of his unprovoked aggres¬ 
siveness. What a way to squander energy - that pre¬ 
cious life-energy! I was truly sorry about the loss of 
his son, but - 

“What the hell’s eating you?” I asked, irritably. 
“What’s your grudge against people?” 

“Simply that they exist, damn them, they exist. Do 
you want to go on existing?” 

“Yes - but hardly like this.” 

“I can change that. I can make you as hale a man 

“I doubt it.” 

“Doubt won’t save you. I condemn you to life.” 

He bent towards me, extending a hand. His face, at 
close quarters, quite awed me. I seemed to look 
beyond his eyes into a riven soul. There was despair 
behind the hate, agony behind the contempt. His 
psyche was blasted by an emotional storm fierce 
enough to drive him out of his mind. 

I could feel the electrical disturbance, the stress and 
distress, affecting my own mind. 

Emotion at such extreme pitch can break through 
to some other plane where the body’s laws - and, 
indeed, some natural laws - are irrelevant. The ber¬ 
serk warrior feels no wounds. The martyr glories in 
the fire. The visionary sees God in His firmament. The 
prophet pierces the veil hiding the future. The 
medium demonstrates psycho-kinesis. And the 
spiritual healer performs miracles. 

I knew with sudden certainty that the force possess¬ 
ing this man could heal me. 

I knocked his arm aside. “Not me. The boy. Go to 

My mind was whirling in confusion but I held on 
to that thought. 

The stranger glowered at me. 

“Who the devil do you think you are - Sir Philip 
Sidney? His need is greater than thine and all that 
balls?” 

“Go to Bob,” I said, faintly. 

“Damn you for a fool. You and that silly little nurse. 
Your sort defeat your own ends. You drain the spirit 
from me.. .It’s going. Here, before it’s too late.” 

He clapped his hand to my forehead. Sudden 
intense heat and blinding light. It was like having an 
exploding atom bomb all to myself. Maybe a man 
struck by lightning experiences much the same. 

After that - nothing. No light, no sound, no stranger, 
no hospital, no Rodney Hall. 



B ut they all — except the stranger - returned, as 
the sunlight returned, in the morning. All clear 
and sharp, unclouded by poisonous waste 
residues in my brain and bloodstream. 

It was as though I had been born again. 

Dave Young, complying with hospital regulations, 
had included a bathrobe among the necessities he 
brought with him. But it was never a true necessity. 
His valvular condition was too serious for him to be 
allowed to set a foot out of bed. 

It was a new bathrobe, a shining light blue. He was 
wearing it now, for the first time. His eyes shone as 
brightly as it did. He was on the visitor’s chair at my 
bedside watching my face eagerly. 

I focused on him. 

“Rod, wake up, blast you,” he said. “You would be 
almost the last, wouldn’t you? How are you feeling? 
You look fine.” 

I sat up without the usual struggle to do so. I felt 
energetic, enterprising, and hungry. Lord, that forgot¬ 
ten feeling: a’raring to go! 

“I feel fine. I feel bloody wonderful. What’s hap¬ 
pened? And you, Dave - they’ve let you get up? What 
goes on? 

The ward was alive and buzzing. Excited people 
were moving around or standing in small groups, talk¬ 
ing, talking. It was like a cocktail party except that 
tea was the only drink going; and that, despite their 
excitement, most of the people were keeping their 
voices down. They couldn’t believe their own luck. 
They felt almost guilty about it. For many of the mor¬ 
tally sick were still with us, their unhappiness accen¬ 
tuated by the realization that they were the unchosen, 
the still doomed. 

Dave said: “It’s unbelievable, Rod. Some of us have 
been cured overnight. Restored—completely restored, 
I mean. A miracle’s happened here, man, a bloody 
miracle.” 

Then I remembered. 

“Someone came in the night,” Dave went on. “No¬ 
body knows who he was. He slipped past the recep¬ 
tion office without being seen. But Nurse Doyle saw 
him. She spoke to him. So did you, she says.” 

“Yes, that’s right. My God, it’s true: he was a 
healer.” 

“Who was he? Did he say?” 

“No, Dave, he didn’t. I’ve never seen his face before 
but I’ll never forget it.” 

Some of the others noticed that I was awake now. 
They came crowding round my bed, watching, wait¬ 
ing for me to speak again. Among them was the Old 
Man Who Fell Out of Bed. He still looked old but 
nothing like so decrepit. He was erect, his eyes were 
alert, his body had lost its tremors. He must have suf¬ 
fered something worse than just senility, else he 
would have been in the geriatric ward. But now, 
clearly, nothing ailed him. 

He addressed me in the calm, round-vowelled 
accents of Eton and Cambridge. “In whatever guise 
He appeared. He was our Lord, I’m sure of that. I envy 
you, sir. You were privileged to witness the Second 
Coming.” 

I said, wryly: “I’m sorry but I can’t really credit that. 
He wasn’t remotely like the Christ of the Testaments 
- apart from one thing: he was a man who had suffered 
a great deal. But not meekly and patiently, as the Lord 


did. He was far from gentle and his language was far 
from mild. I don’t think he loved anyone, let alone 
everyone.” 

“That may well have been your personal impres¬ 
sion of him,” said the Old Man. “Perhaps mine, too, 
had I encountered him. But don’t forget that you - 
and I - were ill then, and confused. Sickness does so 
cloud the mind. Speaking for myself, at least. I’ve had 
some difficulty of late communicating with my fellow 
men with any clarity. I just couldn’t make out what 
they were saying. But the Lord has restored me. I am 
whole again. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

“Amen,” said Peters. His voice was quiet and sin¬ 
cere, lacking its usual querulous note. He was relaxed 
and at peace. I realized that the cross-grainedness had 
been a symptom of his illness. 

“How about Bob?” I asked suddenly. “Did he do 
anything for young Bob?” 

“We’re not sure yet,” said Dave. “The pair of you 
just went on sleeping. Bob’s still asleep. Nurse Doyle’s 
with him.” 

I swung my legs out of bed and dug in my locker 
for my dressing gown. It was crumpled under books 
and papers, sugarless chocolate and other accumu¬ 
lated litter. I had had shrinking hopes of ever wearing 
it again. 

The others began to drift to Bob’s bed. I joined them. 

Bob lay on his back, eyes closed, arms resting on 
the counterpane. He was so still that I feared he was 
in a coma. Nurse Doyle was taking his pulse, eyes on 
her wristwatch. Dr Payne stood at the other side of 
the bed, watching. He was trying to maintain his per¬ 
sona of a completely inscrutable man but the baffle¬ 
ment showed through. 

“Still normal,” said Nurse Doyle. “And strong.” 

Dr Payne nodded curtly, as though this were exactly 
what he had expected to hear. 

I saw Bob’s eyelashes move. There was a touch of 
colour in his cheeks which I had never seen there 
before. I knew then that it was going to be all right. 
The healer’s hand had not lost its power before it 
reached him. 

Bob opened bis eyes. 

To me it was like the sudden swinging open of great 
gates which we had seen shutting in our faces. It was 
a renewal of the broken promise of life. I was over¬ 
come. There was a strange aural delusion of heralding 
trumpets and men’s deep, rich voices singing a psalm 
of thanks-giving. 

I wanted to speak to Bob. I wanted to ask Nurse 
Doyle what had become of the healer. I could say 
nothing at all. I turned away as the weak and embar¬ 
rassing tears came. 

A fter that, the inquisitive, matter-of-fact people: 
the newspaper reporters and the ’TV interview- 
> ers. Then the check-ups, the X-ray sessions, 
the visits by leading specialists. And then, at last, 
release into the living world beyond tbe hospital 

The Miracle of Ramsden Hospital is remembered 
particularly because it was the first of its kind. Also 
because of the mystery surrounding the Healer (the 
capital was bestowed by the popular press) in those 
early days. He had vanished back into that midnight 
rainstorm as anonymously as he had emerged from it. 


By the time Nurse Doyle had located a porter and 
returned with him, the Healer had gone. She hadn’t 
been absent all that long: they had missed him only 
narrowly. She wondered why they hadn’t encoun¬ 
tered him leaving through those long corridors. She 
seemed half inclined to believe that he had demateri- 
alized, like a spirit. On the other hand, she jibbed at 
accepting the existence of a spirit so disrespectful to 
her Church. The Healer, from that aspect, was alto¬ 
gether too earthy. 

Like all the others, she asked me for my impression 

I said: “Well, what struck me most was his obvious 
unhappiness. He seemed divided against himself: in 
the throes of some wild mental or spiritual conflict. 
I’d say he was on the verge of a complete nervous 
breakdown. He was consumed by hatred and resent¬ 
ment. Something must have hurt him really hadly. 
And yet, despite that, he did what he did. He helped, 
he cured - as far as he was able to. Something posses¬ 
sed him - I don’t understand what.” 

“Oh, dear, what a pity,” she said. “That poor man 
was in need of treatment himself. Oh, it’s a shame, it 
is, that I tried to have him thrown out. I didn’t realize 
what he was doing. If only I hadn’t interfered 'tis pos¬ 
sible the other poor souls in the ward might have been 
healed too. It was God’s work I tried to stop.” 

“You can’t blame yourself for that. Nurse. It was 
the way he went about it. He behaved so strangely 
that I thought he was crazy, too - and in a sense he 
was, of course.” 

“I wonder if they’ll ever trace him.” 

“Small chance if last night was just an isolated inci¬ 
dent. They’ve so little to go on. No one but you and 
I, Nurse, properly saw him. But if he goes on behaving 
like that, he’s bound to be caught in the end. In a way, 
I hope he will be discovered. I’d like a chance to see 
him again and thank him for saving my life.” 

But I never did see the Healer again - not in the 
flesh, that is. So I’ve chosen to express my thanks in 
writing, in this form. Tm only one of so many, of 
course, who have similar cause to thank him. Only 
those who have actually entered the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, all hope gone, can know what it 
means to feel a rescuing hand pluck them back into 
the sunlight. I’ve tried to convey something of whq,t 
it was like for me, though my inadequate talent fails 
to bridge the gap between experience and description. 
But at least I’ve made this effort. 

Many have blessed the Healer. Some have hated 
him. Some have vilified him cynically. Some have 
even called him a fake, which, in the face of the indis¬ 
putable evidence labels them as fools. 

Some feared him superstitiously, believing he was 
in league with the Devil. In one sense, they weren’t 
so far wrong. 

My own belief is that the Healer, like the rest of us, 
was neither wholly good nor wholly bad, not superhu¬ 
man but all too human. His only significant failing 
was his inability to accept that. He set his standards 
impossibly high, for himself and for all of us. Thus 
he created his own agony. 

But let it be remembered that through his suffering 
the pain of multitudes was eased. And somewhere 
deep in that distorted nature he must have felt that 
this was a good thing. 


For I hold and testify that basically he was a man 
of good will. Had there been more of that breed in 
this power-greedy world, especially on the influential 
levels where they are particularly scarce, he would 
never have been driven into his lonely personal hell. 

And I should not have lived to write this. 


William F. Temple (1914-1989) was a highly regarded vet¬ 
eran of British sf, author of such novels as The Four-Sided 
Triangle (1949), Shoot at the Moon (1966) and The Flesh- 
pots of Sonsato (1968). For further details of his career, see 
Mike Ashley’s recently published tribute to him in Foun¬ 
dation 55, Summer 1992. The above piece was found among 
Bill Temple’s papers after his death. It was intended as the 
“overture” to an unwritten novel which would have been 
called The Healer. We are grateful to Mike Ashley for bring¬ 
ing it to our attention, and to Joan Temple for permission 
to publish it here for the first time. 
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BECOME A 

LIFETIME SUBSCRIBER 

If you can afford to do so, why not 
consider supporting thisvtnagazine by 
taking out a very long-term 
subscription? (We define a “lifetime 
sub” as one which lasts either the 
lifetime of the subscriber or the lifetime 
of the magazine.) 

We have already been going for ten 
years, and we have moved from 
quarterly to bimonthly to monthly 
publication, so early “lifetimers” 
bought a bargain! Lifetime 
subscriptions to Interzone 
now cost £260 (UK); £320 (overseas); 
$520 (U.S. accelerated surface mail). 
Please make your cheque payable to 
“Interzone” and send it to our main 
editorial address, shown on page 3. 


JGB NEWS 

A newsletter for readers 
of J.G. Ballard 

Yes, the Ballard newsletter has been revived, 
after several years away. Full of specialist 
bibliographical information and minutiae, it is 
for keen readers of JGB only. 

Issue 18 is out now, accompanied by the 
never-circulated issue 17. If you wish to receive 
them, please send £2 (inland) or £3 (overseas; 
$4 US A - dollar bills accepted). Make cheques 
or postal orders payable to “David Pringle” and 
send them to Interzone’s main address, 217 
Pj-eston Drove, Brighton BNl 6FL, UK. 

I am willing to trade the newsletter for cuttings, 
photocopies, etc,, of reviews, interviews and 
articles concerning JGB (especially overseas 
material). Please enquire if you have a genuine 
interest. 
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Little Stevie 

Sally Darnowsky 


T he home pregnancy test had come out nega¬ 
tive, so Eloise had gone to her gynaecologist. 
He picked up a second heartbeat that sounded 
like a pony cantering through surf, but when the lab 
reported that she wasn’t pregnant he wanted to bung 
her: to stick a hollow needle into her solid round 
abdomen, solid as a ripe honeydew, with little silver 
lines radiating out from her navel like the stretching 
of the rind, and her navel like the place where the 
melon broke off from the stem. 

She didn’t go back, didn’t return the calls from his 
office - “Are you refusing treatment? Will you sign a 
waiver?" It got so bad that she stopped answering her 
telephone, unplugged the jack from the wall and put 
the phone away in the cupboard over the stove on top 
of the Christmas-tree plate her sister had given her 
eight years before when it looked like Kevin would 
settle down and they could start a family. But Kevin 
had gone off to Winnipeg on a three-week contract 
and stayed there and here she was, spread out in the 
three-bedroom duplex they’d bought in 1982 when 
the concrete complex was making headlines in Archi¬ 
tectural Digest. 

Of course the pregnancy tests hadn’t shown up 
positive: Eloise hadn’t had sex since that time with 
the young Thai programmer, the one who set up the 
datacom between her PC and the mainframe down¬ 
town. He was in and out in three minutes and forty 
seconds but kept her coming with his left hand until 
nearly two in the morning, which was when he step¬ 
ped under the shower, stepped out of the shower into 
his jeans and out the door while she struggled to sit 
up in bed. 

Still, there was her solid round abdomen, solid as 
a honeydew, too small when compared to the beer- 
barrel pregnancies she remembered from her mother 
- five kids in eleven years and nine residual pounds 
per kid - but it didn’t matter, she’d learned by now 
to never again try to compete with her mother. She 
had her PC and her direct hook-up to the mainframe 
and earned more money in two months than her father 
had in a year, and him with six mouths to feed. She 
had one, now maybe one and a half; she fantasized 
that maybe the Thai had learned some ancient laman 
sperm-slowing method developed when men weren’t 
sure they’d make it back home through the snow of 
the Himalayan passes. Though she’d heard in Thai¬ 
land it was the women who had many husbands, 
sometimes a whole family of brothers, so maybe he’d 
physically transmitted an ancient Himalayan 
women’s secret of parturition at will in return for her 


vegetable lasagna and the pleasure it gave him to make 
an older, larger American woman writhe in her own 
bed for two hours and twelve minutes. 

She wasn’t quite six months along when she got up 
one evening from her Scan back chair after a long 
session in front of the PC and hot water spilled over 
the teak and leather and splashed the apricot broad- 
loom. She barely had time to grab the bath sheet from 
the towel rack, peel off her leggings and get on the 
bed before she began to push, or, more accurately, 
before one of her organs began to pull apa#t from her 
innards and move downwards, her guts spreading 
apart to let it emerge. She felt the bones of her pelvis 
unhinge, balance, and then the organ slid past her 
labia and emerged with a liquid pop that was like 
taking a wet finger out of the mouth of a bottle. She 
lay there stunned, breathing through her mouth and 
watching she shadow of the cobweb high above on 
the cathedral ceiling sway back and forth, then she 
closed her mouth, swallowed, and reared up on her 
elbows to look between her legs. 

W ell, of course it was a mess, that’s what she 
got for not being bunged as her doctor had 
wanted. The part of her that had come out 
moved feebly, sticky against her thighs; it was prob¬ 
ably cold, so Eloise pushed with her heels into the 
mattress and felt her pelvis shift while a final spurt 
of something hot soaked the towel beneath her 
bottom. Her legs were weak, the muscles shaking with 
reaction, but she couldn’t justify staying in that awk¬ 
ward position any longer, so she grasped her right leg 
behind the knee with both hands and lifted it carefully 
over, watching so that the ball of her foot would not 
touch the part of her that had come out. She paused 
in the act of lifting her leg: beyond the contours of 
her knee she saw her internal organ lying on the bath 
sheet in a puddle of juice, full as a balloon fills with 
water and mauve, probably from the shock of emerg¬ 
ing suddenly from a 98.6-plus peritoneum into the 
68-degree air. Eloise was cold herself and she shud¬ 
dered with her leg in the air, so she quickly leaned 
sideways and put her right leg down next to her left 
leg. The bones of her pelvis settled back together and 
locked. She huddled her arms across her breasts and 
hunched down to her thighs, then reached to the bed¬ 
side chair for her terrycloth robe, but instead of draw¬ 
ing her arms through the sleeves she carefully tucked 
it around the emerged part of herself without looking 
at it too closely. 

She made it to the bathroom, which was only four 



steps from her side of the hed. She showered quickly, 
more of a rinse really, just enough to warm herself up 
and sluice off the juice, as Dave used to say. She didn’t 
take long, two minutes, but leaving a part of herself 
alone on the bed like that even while she took what 
was a necessary and extremely abridged hot shower 
made her feel neglectful, as though she had taken off 
her breasts with her bra and left them in the bracups 
on top of the dresser. When her muscles stopped 
trembling, she turned off the hot water and towelled 
and got into fresh sweats and a maxipad. 

She - it - that other part of her left on the bed - it 
hadn’t dislodged the robe, though it moved feebly 
beneath it, slight uncoordinated heavings along its 
circumference. Parts of the terrycloth had soaked 
through with a thin rusty-brown liquid, so Eloise half- 
lifted it in the robe and wrapped it in the towel she 
took from her hair, then picked it up in her arms and 
carried it to the bathroom. The organ was a warm 
satisfying weight that she naturally rested along the 
length of her arm, and it nestled close to her, shifting 
subtly like a balloon filled with water, trying to mould 
itself to her outside now that it was no longer held in 
shape by her insides. It beat with a,rhythm that 
matched her own heart, its delicate weight shifting 
liquidly with each beat like unmoulded jello that is 
carried to the table with quick steps. 

She sat down on the closed toilet and unwrapped 
the cloth enough to uncover what seemed to be its 
top. It had an open duct that sucked in and blew out 
air — it wheezed a little; maybe there was still liquid 
in its tubes. She wiped a bit of matter off the triangular 
opening, then shut the sink drain and ran warm water, 
sudsing with her French-milled facial soap in one 
hand under the faucet while she-balanced the still- 
wrapped organ against her knees. When the sink was 
half-full of creamy suds, she peeled off the terrycloth 
swaddling and dipped the organ into the water. It 
squirmed in what seemed like pleasure, certainly not 
pain, and she let it rest deeper, careful not to let the 
suds near the open duct. 

The thin raisin-coloured encrustation washed off 
easily, staining the suds like rust, so she drained the 
sink and rinsed the organ, letting the fresh warm water 
flow over her hand and out of her palm in the way 
her mother had rinsed Matty and John and Bobbi in 
the kitchen sink, Eloise’s eyes barely above the 
counter, just as her eyes now were on a level with the 
toothbrush holder on the wall beneath the medicine 
cabinet. 

W hen the organ was clean and sweet-smelling 
and she felt as though the muscles between 
her shoulder blades had begun to tear from 
the strain of stretching forward to the sink while sit¬ 
ting on the john, she balanced the wet organ on her 
chest over the Vuarnet logo, swivelled carefully 
around in her bare feet on the cool ceramic tiles, grip¬ 
ping with her toes in the grout for balance, and took 
out two of the remaining five clean towels from the 
linen closet behind the bathroom door. She laid a 
towel over the organ, then bent forward and let it fall 
into her arms inside the towel. She sat on the side of 
the jacuzzi and bundled the used bathsheet and her 
robe wet side in and left them inthe tub, then 
smoothed a palmful of Clinique aloe-vitamin E lotion 


all over the organ except by the duct. 

Its skin was so tender, it was hardly skin at all, kind 
of a thin membrane like the translucent skin of an egg 
beneath the shell. She was afraid her fingers would 
tear it and poke through into whatever it was made 
of underneath. Now that she looked at it closely she 
was becoming almost accustomed to its appearance, 
though she felt a bubbling panic every time she let 
herself think that something that had been inside her 
had come out. It felt like a water balloon, like a ripe 
purple plum that was bursting with juice beneath its 
thin membrane; she was afraid she was leaving 
thumbprints in vital places. 

Now that she looked at it closely, she could not 
identify what organ it could possibly be. Aside from 
feeling a little strung out, she was functioning as 
usual, heart thudding, intestines rumbling, blood 
squirting into the interstices between cells. Perhaps 
it was her spleen. She remembered that the spleen 
was the one organ a person could live without, and 
it seemed about the right size and shape for a self- 
assertive spleen that had swollen enough to force its 
way out of the body. Perhaps it was her vermiform 
appendix, triggered by some genetic or environmental 
stimulus (the Thai?) into biological independence. 

She shivered as she crossed the seven steps from 
the jacuzzi to her side of the bed. She pulled up the 
comforter and huddled beneath it in a foetal position, 
the swaddled organ placed within the angle of her 
raised knees and hunched torso. If this wasn’t her 
spleen or her vermiform appendix, then what as it? 
And would her spleen or her vermiform appendix 
somehow chemically notice the absence of this self- 
assertive organ and begin to swell until her body 
rejected it like the furry heart of a chimpanzee? 

She was reminded of the Visible Woman she had 
put together when she was eleven, except those pig- 
pink and salt-water-taffy-taupe and oxblood-leather- 
red organs had been firm rounded plastic while this 
escaped organ was slithery and had threatened to 
slide to the floor until she swaddled it into shape in 
a clean towel. The Visible Woman, more lovely than 
any Barbie with her clear plastic skin and arms 
opened, palms out, serene even as she went organless, 
nesting in the brown cardboard of her box... surely 
she herself, Eloise, could retain her serenity if another 
organ took it upon itself to swell up and pop out. 
Eloise tucked the comforter around herselves and fell 

S he was awakened in the dark by a seeping wet¬ 
ness under her side down to her waist and up 
to the elbow beneath her pillow. She lay 
immobilized in the stage between sleeping and wak¬ 
ing, then, coming fully awake, she was afraid to move, 
afraid that the wetness was blood. The organ in the 
crook of her body strained against the swaddling. The 
desire for light grew unbearable but she didn’t want 
to move and make things worse so she lay there, her 
muscles tightening into cramps, until the moon 
swung round and shone enough light through the ver¬ 
tical blinds for her to see the organ’s futile heavings. 
She drew herself up, bending at the hips, twisted 
around and turned on the bedside light. 

Yes, it was blood, she thought as she saw the towels 
and sheets and pillow soaked in brown liquid, but 


then her eyes adjusted. The liquid was too thin, not 
glutinous like blood that clotted; it was thin and rusty- 
brown and she realized that it had come from the 
organ: it was the same kind of juice she had washed 
off after it had emerged. She held her sweatshirt away 
from her front with two fingers, then pulled it up by 
the hem over her head and dropped it on the bed. 
Odd wheezes came from the duct opening. She rolled 
off the bed and hurried into the bathroom and sho¬ 
wered again. When she had finished, she pulled on 
another sweatsuit, this time an old one. Her bag of 
maxipads was nearly empty and what was she going 
to do about towels? 

The organ was wheezing louder now; it was very 
annoying. As she went back into the bedroom she felt 
something running down her stomach. She looked 
down at her chest - there were two wet spots on her 
clean sweatshirt already. In time to the wheezing of 
the organ, her breasts pulsed thin milk. 

“God damn it Her voice cracked. She pulled off 
the sweatshirt and hooked on her bra, tight now; she 
had to squirm to put it on. Her breasts were hard and 
overflowed the cups. It was very uncomfortable, but 
what was she supposed to do? She stuffed the cups 
around the nipples with toilet paper, then took the 
struggling organ off the bed, still wrapped in the soggy 
towels, and put it down on the clean tiles of the bath¬ 
room floor. She stripped the bed and made a bundle 
of the bedclothes and the bathsheet and robe she had 
left in the jacuzzi, ran downstairs and put them into 
the washing machine, then grabbed a pile of blue- 
checked linen dishcloths out of the kitchen cabinet 
and went back up the stairs. 

The organ in its wrigglings had squirmed behind 
the toilet. She ran warm water in the sink and bent 
down and undid the wet towels and picked the heavy 
wet part of herself off the floor and set it in the sink. 
She didn’t bother with soap or lotion this time. When 
the organ was clean she lapped it around in four dish¬ 
cloths, then, careful not to slip in her bare feet on tbe 
wet tiles, she balanced the organ in one arm against 
her breast and awkwardly picked up the bundle of 
wet towels. She carried the organ and the towels 
downstairs and got the towels into the washer before 
the wash cycle was over. 

The organ was squirming now, not strongly but she 
was afraid she would drop it. In the bright white light 
of the laundry room, she could see into the duct as it 
wheezed and smacked wetly. She fought down a feel¬ 
ing of panic. It was part of her own body. It wanted 
something. Her milk had seeped out of the toilet paper 
in her bra. 

She took her Hungarian cotton tablecloth off the 
pile of clean folded laundry and went to the sofa. She 
laid the lurching organ down while she unhooked her 
too-small bra; she picked up the organ and attached 
the triangular duct to her nipple. She scooted back 
into the corner, then threw the tablecloth out over 
herself so that it covered her from neck to feet. 

The triangular duct closed over her nipple. It made 
an airtight seal and sucked. She shut her eyes tightly 
and felt the organ contract as it drew the milk from 
the gland. Her breast became smaller, the hardness 
was sucked out and she was left with one flaccid 
breast and one swollen one. The organ let go of the 
flaccid breast. She offered it the hard nipple and it 


clamped down eagerly. She felt her second breast 
draining and becoming limp as the organ swelled tight 
with milk. She dozed, and when she woke up the 
early sun was shining rectangles of yellow through 
the pergola into the French doors and the Hungarian 
cotton tablecloth and the blue-checked linen dish- 
towels and her old sweatsuit and the sofa cushions 
were soaked through with the rusty-brown juice that 
oozed from the organ and the thin pale blue leakage 
from her breasts. 

S ome time that morning, with the organ wrap¬ 
ped in a white cotton shirt, glutted with milk, 
lying stupefied on a mat of folded summer blan¬ 
kets in a corner of the bedroom, she herself wearing 
a mismatched pair of Dave’s old pyjamas that she had 
stuffed into a drawer and forgotten, sometime that 
morning she took the phone out of the cupboard and 
order diaper service, to start that afternoon; she called 
a delivery service and had them shop for groceries; 
she got on her computer and ordered a bassinet and 
changing table, a Snugli, two dozen towels, three 
terrycloth robes, half-a-dozen sweatsuits and three 
nursing bras, and, after racking her brains, rejecting 
tea cosies, squash racquet covers, and quilted cover- 
ups for tissue paper boxes, decided on fifteen cor¬ 
duroy pillow shams with velcro closures. 

Some time that month, wearing one of her new 
robes stained in yellow and brown, carrying tbe organ 
dressed in a diaper and a pillow sham across her chest 
in the Snugli, not caring whether the amber light that 
came in through the French doors was sunrise or sun¬ 
set, she took the few moments when the organ was 
not hungry or squirming or oozing to hunt through 
the bookshelves for the new Stephen Jay Gould that 
had come from the book club six months before: there 
was a drawing in it that she had to look up. She 
couldn’t stand not knowing what it was that had come 
out of her. She had given up the idea that it was her 
spleen after she lay bn the floor and palped under her 
left ribs. She couldn’t be sure she felt her spleen there 
but she didn’t feel any gap. And the idea that it was 
her vermiform appendix was absurd - swollen appen¬ 
dices didn’t make their own way out, they had to be 
cut out. She was afraid the organ was a placenta that 
had somehow absorbed the foetus and that idea made 
her queasy even as she washed and fed and swaddled 
it, trying to keep it from unmaking itself now that it 
no longer belonged within the biology of her body 
but didn’t yet fit any human identity. It seemed to be 
maturing: its wheezing was less like a bellows with 
a leak and more like a squeezebox; its movements 
were less pulsating and more muscular; its pores 
seemed to be closing - it didn’t ooze that rusty-brown 
juice as copiously, and the protective membrane was 
toughening up, not like a sldn, more like a bag it was 
growing itself into. 

She searched all the shelves, then found the book 
in its blue cover in her night-table drawer. She opened 
it to the end and there was the picture: a drawing 
made from a fossil of Pikaia gracilens, a proto-chor- 
date from the Middle Cambrian era. There were the 
dorsal structure that hinted at a backbone, and the 
striated musculature, like the scrap of her own womb 
she passed once, a clean pink square of rubbery cor¬ 
duroy. But she couldn’t name the organ Pikaia. It only 


resembled Pikaia in a general way-certainly it wasn’t 
long and arrow-headed, and she couldn’t be sure of 
the spine yet; and though Pikaia itself was not an ugly 
name, it would be like naming a baby daughter 
Annelida - earthworm. 

She cast around for an alternative, weighing the 
book in her hand. The organ existed, it was a particu¬ 
lar, individual thing with a certain identity that had 
to have a name - she couldn’t keep thinking "it.” But 
her field was information systems, not binomial 
nomenclature. Stephen Jay Gould was the one who 
knew all about that. So why not name the organ after 
him? Goldie? Stephen? Stephanie? How could she 
know whether it was male or female? It was part of 
her own body, and she knew that all embryos are 
female at first, but she couldn’t be sure. Maybe it was 
of no gender at all. “Stevie,” she said aloud. She 
looked down into the Snugli at the organ’s top, where 
the open duct fluttered, breathing. “Little Stevie,” she 
said, trying it out. 

As she looked, the organ erupted with juice, liquid 
pouring from its triangular duct, soaking through the 
diaper and the pillow sham and the Snugli and her 
stained robe. It was too much, too disgusting. She 
gagged and retched and pulled the Snugli off, dropped 
the organ none too gently onto the rug, then ran with 
her hands across her mouth to the toilet and vomited, 
bile burning her mouth again and again. She flung off 
the robe and scrubbed her chest with a towel and 
frantically searched in her closet for something clean 
to wear. She grabbed a t-shirt dress and pulled it on, 
jammed her feet into loafers, and got out, taking her 
windbreaker off the hook before she slammed the 
door. She stumbled down the concrete steps, across 
the sidewalk, and ran into the tree next to the curb. 
Her forehead scraped against the bark, she twisted 
her ankle on the root that roiled above the grass, she 
threw out her arms to steady herself and stood there 
embracing the tree. 

T he bark was cool against her cheek and her 
palms. She stood with her eyes closed, catch¬ 
ing her breath. The leaves rustled softly over¬ 
head. A branch creaked minutely. She slowly relaxed, 
just breathing, then she opened her eyes and looked 
up. It was a maple tree, the wide fabric of the leaves* 
spread by tendons like a pterodactyl’s wings. She 
looked up from the moving green leaves through yel¬ 
low to red to the tips of the topmost twigs where the 
leaves had already fallen. The sky was blue. It was a 
beautiful autumn morning. She heard traffic down at 
the corner; a schoolbus came through the green light 
and roared past her. She turned her head to watch as 
it went past and stopped down the block. Children 
got on, children who pointed and laughed. Self¬ 
consciously she stepped back from the tree and 
straightened her dress around her thighs, pushed her 
hair off her face, winced and touched her forehead 
where a lump was already forming. 

What an idiot she’d been. She must have been out 
of her mind, must have taken Kevin’s abandonment 
more strongly than she’d been willing to admit. That 
thing in there was a tumour or something that her 
body had rejected — an unborn twin? She’d read awful 
stories about that, horror-magazine stuff - it was 
something parasitical and disgusting, and she was 


still letting it be a parasite on her, locking herself away 
in the condo and ignoring her job and cleaning up 
after it compulsively and letting it - letting it suckle 

- She had to get to a doctor, stick the thing in a plastic 
bag like a specimen and go to the emergency room. 
Who knew what damage she’d done herself by not 
seeing a doctor before this? She’d ask the doctor to 
recommend a shrink, she’d been wrong to refuse 
counselling after the breakup. She’d be all right now. 
The first thing to do was get the thing into a plastic 
bag and then call a doctor. She limped back up the 
stairs, her ankle aching, and hesitated at the door. She 
didn’t even have to come back here after this, she 
could check into a hotel for a couple of days and have 
a cleaning service scrub everything down, get in a 
new carpet, new linens, hell, put Kevin’s damn condo 
on the market if she wanted. 

She resolutely opened the door, got a plastic gar¬ 
bage bag from the kitchen cabinet and went to the 
bedroom, holding her breath. A flash of colour caught 
her eye, like a little rainbow thrown by a prism. Sun¬ 
light slanted in through the bedroom window and 
there was a tiny rainbow in the air. It was a little 
bubble, floating. As she looked, another bubble rose 
from the floor on the far side of the bed, rose into the 
sunlight and split the light into colours. Something 

- chuckled? a sound of deep satisfaction and delight. 
Eloise njoved past the bed and saw the organ on the 
floor. A bubble formed on its duct and was puffed 
into the air. As the bubble caught the light, the organ 
chuckled. Eloise came closer, the bag ready, and then 
jerked back in astonishment. There were eyes - its 
eyes had opened! It looked at her out of eyes as brown 
and wondering as her own. She knelt beside it. 
“Stevie,” she whispered, “you came awake.” 

The brown eyes grew alarmed and the three- 
cornered duct twitched and wrinkled in distress. 
Eloise gathered Stevie into her arms but Stevie twisted 
away. Then Stevie recognized Eloise’s warmth, her 
touch, her scent. The brown eyes crinkled merrily. 
The two lower corners of the mouth curled up. Stevie 
chuckled with delight. 

Eloise gasped. Joy flooded through her, forcing tears 
to her eyes. “You smiled - I saw it - you smiled at 
me,” she cried. She lifted Stevie up to her face, cud¬ 
dling the tender membrane against her cheek. She 
kissed the forehead. “Stevie, my little Stevie,” she 
crooned, “my own little child.” 


Sally Deirnowsky is a writer, new to us, who lives in Mary¬ 
land, USA. She says that she has recently sold stories to 
Isaac Asimov’s SF Magazine and its sister publication, 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. She has also written a 
good deal of non-fiction for other magazines and reference 
books. 




Corrosion 

Michael Cobley 


C hoose to live in a city, and the city will live in 
you. 1 lived in the alloy and plastic tiers of 
London all my life, never truly understanding 
what the real London was - or what its servants were 
capable of - till the night two Rafterhoys came up 
from Rail City to make a deal. 

Myron and Byron said they were brothers, but they 
didn’t look much alike to me. Sure, both had the short- 
cropped bleached hair, the Eye-of-Horus tattoos on 
their eyelids, and the droopy black cloaks, obligatory 
regalia for Rafterflock members. But where Myron 
was a beefy, big-handed youth with a deep, strangely 
musical voice, Byron was a restless hummingbird of 
a kid who scarcely spoke at all. I watched them sidle 
and squeeze into my tiny office, then leaned back in 
my chair and said, “Well?” 

“Got some great stuff, Emma.” Myron said, hefting 
a black, ribbed nylon holdall onto my desk. Some¬ 
thing in the holdall clanked dully. 

“Great?” 1 snapped. “Like those Moroccan mini¬ 
decks you palmed off on me last month? My techie 
had to overhaul every one just to make them do more 
than tell the time and play a tune!” 

Not strictly true, but I was feeling frayed and irrit¬ 
able. A friend had called me at my apt earlier, and 
her news hadn’t been reassuring at all. 

Byron tittered from the top of my filing cabinet 
where he’d perched like an oversized raven, and 
Myron gave me his haggling grin. 

“Perhaps we should go, neh?” As he stood, the folds 
of his cloak fell open and light from my desklamp 
glittered on the scores of charms pinned to the lining. 
“Maybe pay the Turk a visit 
“Okay, okay,” I said. “Just show.” 

He unloaded various items of hooked hardware and 
1 checked them out, ran a few tests and the like. But 
most of my thoughts were going over what 1 had been 
told on the fone. “It’s Steve,” Miriam had said. She 
worked in a beatbar down in the Minster and occa¬ 
sionally put business my way. “He was in asking for 
you but I said I hadn’t seen you for a while. He left a 
few minutes ago.” 

And was, I knew, out there searching for me right 
now. Gancelling the last two years as if they’d never 
been, forcing me to recall memories I’d thought gone 
forever... 

Myron’s booty was mostly headspace gear, six mod- 
ulesofts and a Hungarian player. I finished looking 
them over and named a price. He laughed. 

“Hey, you born this way or did you have to practice. 


like? Liberating all this was risky, you know. Worth 
a thousand, easy.” 

“Say, that’s right. How many in your gang? - fifteen? 
Twenty?” I smiled. “Six-fifty.” 

“Of course, we can always throw in more software. ” 

He handed across a clear plastic bag bulging with 
garishly coloured ROMpak add-ons. Most seemed fac¬ 
tory-new, apart from a dark grey, egg-shaped one 
whose sockets were worn and scratched. 

“Thousand?” 

“Deal,” I said. 

Once they were gone (grinning and winking demen- 
tedly at each other), I closed and locked the door. 
Then dragged a backpack from a desk drawer and 
filled it with all the gear, giving myself no time to 
think. Myron and Byron had taken a ten-flight stair¬ 
way that would bring them out at one of the lower 
plazas of Hammersmith district. Me, I slung the pack 
over my shoulder and left by the skylight. 

T wenty minutes and five levels later, I was step¬ 
ping out of a service door and into the hectic 
bustle of Hammersmith’s Silver Tier, the glit- 
terglow of shopping arcades and galleries. I paused 
for a moment on the edge of all that commerce, and 
reflections of me (slim, black wild-all-over hair, steel- 
blue jacket, black jeans) waited in glass pillars and 
ceiling mirrors. Then I slipped easily into the shifting 
gaudy crowd. But I still felt vulnerable and it was an 
effort to convince myself that this trip to see Danny, 
my techie, was business, not hiding out. Too much 
effort. 

I rode the cabletrain to Camden, and descended the 
busiest stair-spirals past increasingly shabby levels 
till I reached the Chalktown Partmart. Then followed 
well-lit walkways round the huge, ramshackle market 
to the rear where Danny had his workshop. When I 
entered on my own key, he glanced up from a chunk 
of circuitry clamped to his bench. 

“Emma! Such a surprise. More plunder, I assume?” 
“Yeah, from Rail City this time.” 

He sighed. “Was it for this that they built the Tun¬ 
nel? Ah well, let’s see what there is, shall we?” 

Danny was a slender, middle-aged man with bushy 
silver hair, aristo mannerisms, and a liking for hand- 
rolled cigarettes. He examined each item with a kind 
of languid intentness, occasionally nodding to him¬ 
self. He was scrutinizing the headspace player, long 
pale fingers fitting a probe to one of its sockets, when 
he said, “I had a call about half an hour ago 



I stood there frozen, listening. 

from a fellow by the name of Steve, saying that 
he’s a friend of yours 
“He’s not a friend!” 

The words came out in a rush of anger and fear, 
and Danny looked at me. “It’s all right, I didn’t tell 
him anything. Are you in some kind of trouble, 
Emma?” 

“Nothing serious.” 1 managed a laugh. “Just a piece 
of the past that doesn’t know when to quit.” 

“Well, if you need a place to stay...” 

“It’s okay, Danny, I’ve already arranged some¬ 
where.” 

I could tell he didn’t believe me, but he shrugged 
his bony shoulders. “Right. So...any more ill-gotten 

“Just a few ROMpaks which I’m taking over to a 
gridsman I know.” I zipped shut the backpack and 

“And you’re going now?” 

“Biz won’t wait.” 

“Biz,” he said with mocking distaste. “Incidentally, 
who sold you the goods?” 

“Myron and Byron.” 

He nodded thoughtfully. “Yes, our Myron called 
for you, too, not five minutes before you arrived. 
Sounded quite agitated.” He regarded me evenly. 
“And you’re sure it’s nothing serious?” 

“Hey I shot him my best streetsmart smile I’ll 
be fine. Don’t worry about me.” 

As I turned to leave, he spread his hands. “Young 
lady, someone has to.” 

I returned to Hammersmith and ended up in the 
Asquith gardendome, making calls from a booth 
in the foyer. But it was late and it seemed that 
everyone I knew (and Steve didn’t) was busy or out. 
So I drifted down the long curved foyer, past troughs 
of greenery, pausing now and then to gaze out at the 
city in the night. A terrain of lights, the bright zig- 
gurats of Knightsbridge and the other New Districts, 
the Crystal Stair with all its boutiques and cafes 
sweeping down through the city, beautiful holograms 
unfolding in midair to act out enticements and invi¬ 
tations. 

And I felt somehow trapped and abandoned, a nasty 
desperate feeling which was the dominant memory 
from my involvement with Steve. I remembered a six- 
band benefit gig at The Floating Dog three years ago, 
remembered seeing Steve for the first time singing 
lead vocals while playing a multisynth cased in trans¬ 
parent perspex. His face beaded with sweat, features 
cast in sharp relief by the lighting rig, voice so full of 
emotion it could reach you, shake you like nothing 

Onstage, his intensity was all chaimelled livewire 
essence, and between us it created heights of arousal 
and completeness I’d never known before. But gradu¬ 
ally it turned into an obsession, his obsession. He 
gave up live rehearsals, quit songwriting, and turned 
his attention to me, concentrated all his effort on 
needing me. Six months after that benefit I decided 
“no more” and left him. The next six months became 
a rising curve of craziness as his calls and messages 
begging me to come back turned into a campaign of 
revenge. Harassing fone calls, poison letters, hoax 












letters to the police, threatening graffiti on my apt 
door, being followed - my world seemed to close 
around me like jaws. Then suddenly the intimidation 
ceased, a pause, I thought, to lull me into a false sense 
of security. But a week stretched into a month and I 
began picking up bits and pieces of my life, making 
contacts, clinching a few deals, getting by... 

I laid my hands against the foyer’s cold glass wall, 
blotting out from view the New Districts, glowing 
heights of the city. But I couldn’t blot out the sheer 
presence of all that wealth. Dominions of credit, 
empires of the coin. Even Steve was aware of it and 
charged his lyrics with aggression and dissent - “A 
corroding dream of power,” he once wrote. But he 
was flawed too, in a way that deformed him from 
within. 

Deliberately, I pushed thoughts of him aside, trying 
instead to imagine the never-dark walkways and 
semi-slums of lower London, haunts of my long-fled 
childhood. Wondering if I could find somewhere safe 
down there - 

Then something gave and I was suddenly full of 
anger, and an unreasoning hate for Steve, for this 
casual demolition of my life. And I was angry at 
myself for panicking so easily. Why let him do this 
to me? He was only one man. Why should I run like 
this? 

I let my hands fall in fists, leaving five-fingered 
halos dissipating on the icy glass. Then I headed for 
the foyer exit and took an elevator back down into 
Hammersmith. 

M y apt was a single room in a shabby, mid¬ 
level shelf block buttressed to one of the 
eighty or so pillars holding up the district. 
I came down from the level above by using a shadowy 
fire escape bolted to the pillar’s raw concrete face and 
hidden from sight by massive hoardings. Reaching 
the shelf block’s corner, I unlocked my apt’s skylight 
and, swift and smooth, was inside. 

I dived around the room with the backpack open, 
burying the ROMpaks under clothes, datadiscs, a bat¬ 
tered half-read paperback, and a combat spray from 
beneath my bed. Then downloaded files from the 
desktop into my pocketbase, wiped the desktop 
stores, and was crossing to the skyli^t when I glanced 
out the window. 

Smoke was pouring from a tiny window near the 
roof of a prefab warehouse diagonally opposite. I 
stared, a frozen instant. My office. 

I scrambled up out of the apt, flipped the skylight 
shut, and headed off towards the rear of the pillar 
where cables and gantries webbed the gaps between 
buildings. The backpack bumped against my shoul- 
derblades as I ran across an iron catwalk twenty feet 
up. Sirens whooped and wailed behind me. Images 
of Steve in my mind, hunting. 

Breathing hard, I turned a corner - 
Below, in the neon light of a Thai bistro, people 
were gathering round a black form lying prone on the 
ground. I slowed. Thin limbs, bleached hair, sharp 
features, one hand tangled in a black cloak, the other 
outflung and resting in a pool of something darker 
than water. 

I dragged myself away from the sight and fled along 
a narrow side passage lit by fading biostrips. I caught 


the harsh echoes of running footsteps somewhere 
nearby, took the next right away from them, then 
down a flight of steps into a shadowy alley off a main 
piazza. I was halfway to the beckoning brightness of 
boutiques and salons when strong hands grabbed me, 
spun me round. Sick with fear, I let fly, fists and feet, 
breathing in to scream. 

Fingers clamped around my throat and drove me 
back against the wall. There were snipping sounds, 
then his other hand yanked the backpack out from 
between me and the wall. Felt pain as I choked, grey 
waves starting to roar through my head, and far away 

“Let her go, Jacky.” 

“Bitch went tae hit me!” 

“I said let her go.” 

The grip loosened and I fell on hands and knees, 
gasping and coughing. Through blurred sight 1 glimp¬ 
sed my attacker as he hunkered down with my 
backpack and casually pulled it apart. The heavy 
nylon tore like rotten cloth and the contents spilled 
out. His hand found the bag of ROMpaks, they clat¬ 
tered on the concrete and one was selected. 

“Is that it?” 

The man called Jacky grinned. “Aye, there she is,” 
and held up the egg-shaped unit, its slate-grey surface 
studded with tiny knobs and sockets. The second man 
crouched down, took the egg and examined it, then 
he looked at me. It was Steve, and a part of me was 
glad. 

“Emma, love, you know the strangest people.” 

As he smiled I saw something glint deep in his 
mouth. 

T here were four others in the big elevator 
besides ourselves. Four lean Cruisers, com¬ 
plete with studded industrial gloves, dented 
metal caps, and knee-high skateboots, all probably 
heading down to a rough rendezvous in the stagnant 
alleys of Hammersmith subdistrict. They got in five 
levels after we did, leering and acting threatening - 
till Jacky the Scotsman did a trick with one of my 
ROMpaks that left pieces of circuitry and emerald- 
green plastic casing on the elevator floor. They 
ignored us after that, and didn’t follow when we got 
out one stop above last level. 

“We walk from here,” Steve said. 

We’d come out in a mall intersection called Gold- 
hawk Market, bright little pinspots in the low, dim¬ 
pled ceiling, shop windows full of economy merchan¬ 
dise. Security cameras tracked us along the wide, 
deserted corridor, but I was thinking about the gleam¬ 
ing blades that had emerged from the underside of 
Jacky’s hand as he took the ROMpak from his topcoat 
pocket and crushed it. He was augmented so I knew 
he had to be corporate. Which meant, of course, that 
Steve was too. 

“It wasn’t us that torched your office,” he said. “Or 
killed your contact.” 

“Yeah? Guess he just died of boredom, then. Amaz¬ 
ing.” 

Jacky snorted. “A smart aleck. Let’s ditch her.” 

“It wasn’t us,” Steve repeated, ignoring him. “Your 
filcher friends got hold of something acquired for us 
in Austria, and it seems the original owners were just 
as good at tracing our courier’s last movements as our 




people. I knew the Rafterboys dealt through you, but 
you’re still lucky we got to you first.” 

We were away from the mall now, heading along 
Kensington Parade, a grey, litter-strewn concourse, 
an avenue of neglect. Passing two-metre-high sign 
panels stripped of their ads and densely covered in 
graffiti, murky snarls speckled with bright curlicues. 
About a block away 1 saw a group of gangteens 
clamber one by one over a short section of wall: the 
Iron Rainbows, I guessed, or a squad of Apostles. Both 
had made moves against the Cruiser faction lately. 

“So what is it?” 1 said, walking between them, test¬ 
ing the straps binding my wrists. “This thing you, ah, 
acquired?” 

“Nosy wee smart aleck, too.” The Scotsman 
laughed darkly. “Want to know what’s in it, darlin’? 
Do ye?” He glanced at Steve who remained silent, 
watching. “There’s worlds in there, nightmares, mira¬ 
cles, new monsters. Terrible beauty, and beautiful 

Somehow we’d slowed to a halt in the cold amber 
light of an overhead fluorescent. Steve shook his head, 
amused. 

“Poetry, Jacky?” 

“Aye, Stevie-boy - poetic, that’s me. But I’ll tell ye 
this for nothing and his mood switched into a kind 
of restrained fury, any trouble from her and she’s 
dead, get me? And if the run crashes, it’ll be your neck 
on the line, no’ mine.” 

Steve sighed. “Look, we’ve got the cell, the run 
won’t crash, and Emma won’t be a problem.” He 
turned his gaze on me. “I’m sure she understands her 
situation.” 

They seemed to study me for a moment. I saw reflec¬ 
tions of myself in their unwinking eyes and inside 1 
was cold with dread and involuntary images of razor 
fingers grasping me, cutting. Suddenly, I didn’t 
understand, but nodded anyway. 

“Good,” Jacky said. “She’d better.” He jerked a 
thumb at a wide, lowlit door across the concourse. 
“That the way?” 

And Steve gave him a look I’d never seen before, 
strange and faintly smiling. “Yes, that’s the way 

W e descended into a sombre environment of 
flooded streets and mouldering buildings. 
It all looked far more grey and cramped 
than 1 remembered, the ancient facades more rotted, 
the graffiti more demented. There was a background 
city murmur from the level above, overlaid with our 
footsteps as Steve led us along a route of canalside 
passages and ramshackle bridges. Infrequent biolamps 
shed sickly yellow light on trash piles and chunks of 
fallen masonry. There were people down there, a few, 
but all we saw were two men deep in conversation 
on a bridge, and the occasional glimpse of someone 
hurrying through the walkway shadows opposite. 

Half an hour later we were climbing again, dank 
crumbling stairs, up five floors to a big empty room 
where the air was mildew-moist and boards creaked 
underfoot. A wide, ragged gap in one wall looked out 
at a huge city pillar rising amid a jumble of sagging 
roofs and derelict office blocks. Jacky went over, 
rested a foot on a ridge of brick and wallpaper and 
nodded. 


“This’ll do. Got the rig?” 

Steve took a long flat case from inside his trenchcoat 
and tossed it lightly to the Scotsman who caught it 

“How long?” 

“Fifteen minutes to crack and download.” Steve 
had produced the egg-shaped thing, the “cell,” and 
was plugging it into some kind of minideck. “Another 
five to get over to you - twenty-five absolute maxi¬ 
mum. Assuming I don’t trip its defences.” 

“Fine, but just keep yer eye on sweet thing here, 

“And I was going to let her go so she could lead 
Logos right to us.” 

“What a comedian.” Jacky gave me a smile full of 
malice. “I’m just splittin’ ma sides.” Then he was 
gone, out through the gap in the wall. 

I shuddered. “What a creep. Steve, just what is 
going on 

“Ever heard the expression ‘faithful son,’ Emma? 
Well, that’s Jacky: faithful. To the bone. Despises any¬ 
thing that gets between him and his duty.” 

“Duty? He’s a killer 

“Shut up.” Suddenly he was staring straight at me, 
and I saw it then, the deadly honed purpose that filled 
him and seemed to spill into the air between us. 
“People like you, scrambling after tiny deals, living 
tiny lives in this city...and you’ve no idea what the 
real city is. Forget glass and stone, or flesh and blood 
- the real London is all power and information, a kind 
of death force that goes everywhere and touches 
everyone. What do you know about that?” He laughed 
softly. “Nothing. You’ve all been turned into property 
and you don’t know it. Everything’s corrupt but you 
don’t see it. Everything.” 

“Even you?” 

He was silent a moment, just gazing at the minideck 
in his hand, at the characters and symbols on its little 
grey screen. “I was jumped one night, ended up in a 
public welfare clinic owned by the Logos Corpora¬ 
tion. I was in a bad way, they offered me radical 
surgery, and I took it. Went through dozens of opera¬ 
tions, and they were so friendly, so persuasive, so 
good at lying. And all so that a senior executive could 
make an addition to his retinue of faithful sons.” He 
was nearer now, an arm’s length away. “Only our lord 
and master has screwed up. His back’s to the wall and 
the board is getting ready to chop him off at the hips. 
So what does he do? He makes a private deal with a 
senior exec at Heliotek, Logos’ main rival, plans a 
merger that’ll boost him up high and far away from 
any hint of corruption. But Heliotek’s stock is too 
solid for a takeover, so he arranges for a piece of very 
secret technology to vanish from the Logos facility in 
Salzburg...” 

1 looked at the cell, grey egg cupped in his right 
hand, and felt a kind of dread. “What is it? What’s it 
for?” 

“Heliotek are heavily into molecular engineering, 
tailored viruses. They’re just like Logos and the rest, 
rotten with greed and power. Their European head¬ 
quarters are on Hammersmith’s Golden Tier. Most of 
their top theorists are up there right now, getting ready 
for a big meeting in the morning. Except I’m going to 
bring them down, bring it all down...” 

He was close, so close I could have rested my head 


on his shoulder. But I said, “Steve, the cell - what 
does it do?” 

“Makes machines out of molecules, any kind you 
want, do any joh you want.” He raised a hand to my 
face, to stroke my cheek. 

“Don’t...” 

“Save a child’s life,” he went on, voice expression¬ 
less, “create a work of art, build a ship...or change 
concrete and steel into gravel and dust.” And he 
turned to look out the gap in the wall. 

The city pillar. I knew without following his gaze. 
In the cold stillness he was like a statue carved from 
granite, solid and unyielding, a form in the half-dark. 
And I just couldn’t make a sound, caught there in the 
vicinity of all that madness. 

“There’s so much we can do with the cell. Jacky’s 
a problem, though. He’s loyal. Probably suspects I’ll 
try to kill him before or after the pillar’s seeded. Let’s 
not disappoint him.” 

M inutes later, and he was leading me by my 
still-bound hands across a precarious 
country of decrepit roofs and rickety gan¬ 
tries slung between buildings, eave to eave. 

Through my mind flowed images from every disas¬ 
ter movie and every vidnews report on urban catas¬ 
trophe I’d ever seen, with all his words coming back 
again and again like curses and judgments from a 
dream of anger. I tried deflecting my thoughts, tried 
to imagine what kind of surgery Steve had undergone, 
gleaming metal instead of bones, perhaps, or tireless 
myoelectric composites in the place of musculature, 
or any streetmyth hearsay of lethal implants con¬ 
cealed in the niches of the body... 

Collapsing buildings. Gouts of fire from the com¬ 
pacted in/ernos of rooms and corridors. Screams of 
the trapped. Water trickling/rom broken floors, pool¬ 
ing/urther down. Lights o/rescue vehicles flickering 
through an ocean of smoke. In my head, visions of 
destruction, death in the city. There was no escape. 

We followed corroded metal stairs down between 
two buildings, splashed along a sewage-puddled 
alley, then cut to the right through an archway in a 
high brick wall furred with mould - 
“Up here, shitheads,” came a voice. 

Before us was vertical concrete, pitted and stained, 
and Jacky grinned down from the edge of some wide 
platform, with the pillar itself behind him, towering. 
“Took yer time,” he said. “Ladder’s over there,” then 
turned, moved out of sight. 

“Steve,” I said as he led me along, “Steve, you can’t 

“But I am doing it.” 

“People will die, you bastard!...” 

In an instant his hand went from my wrists to my 
neck, gripping my jacket collar. “There’s plenty of 
ways to die, Emma. All I’nLipterested in is killing the 
killers who have money and power, that’s all. Now 
He swung me towards the ladder, climb.” 

The platform turned out to be a long shelf broken 
by sloping buttresses and shallow recesses. One 
recess had a small tripod fixed at shoulder-height to 
its rear and Jacky was lounging beside it, the flat case 
lying open and empty at his feet. 

Steve made me sit down with my back to the but¬ 
tress nearby, said, “Don’t move,” and strolled over 


to Jacky. The Scotsman had removed his heavy coat, 
revealing a sleeveless flak jacket so black his torso 
merged with the shadows behind him, leaving head 
and arms looking pale and disembodied, mannequin 
components awaiting assembly. 

“Your big moment,” I heard him say. 

From his pocket Steve took the cell and the mini¬ 
deck, still wired up, and carefully began attaching 
them to the tripod. The two men talked in voices too 
low to make out but I could sense the tension between 
them, and Jacky’s razor-bright gaze never left Steve’s 
face. Sitting there in the dimness, cold concrete under 
me, I watched them out of a claustrophobic conviction 
that the world had shrunk to this place. Conspirators 
and captive, and all the levels of residences and offi¬ 
ces and malls hanging in my mind like a colossal 
ghost of havoc waiting to happen. 

Steve let his hands fall to his sides, as if finished, 
and murmured something. Jacky laughed quietly, 
nodded, then hit him. 

He didn’t swing, or lean into it, or pull back and 
lash out. He just stood immobile as his fist came up 
in a blur and delivered a blow that sent Steve flying. 
But somehow Steve managed to twist into a roll that 
brought him to his feet. He straightened, shrugged off 
his coat, and stepped lightly towards Jacky. 

They fought in sudden flurries of ferocity, blow and 
block, sidestep and duck. Their mutual hatred was 
like a halo of violence, a zone outside of which 
nothing existed for them. They seemed to forget me, 
yet I dared not move. Soon both were bleeding from 
various cuts and scrapes. Steve seemed to have the 
upper hand until he made a lunge which the Scots¬ 
man used to pull him off-balance and casually flip 
him over the edge of the shelf. Without a backward 
glance the Scotsman went after him, hands on the 
concrete brink as he vaulted down into the dark. 

Subdued noises, muffled blows, a gasp. Sound of 
running feet, pursuit receding. They were gone. I was 

I closed my eyes and saw destruction... 

In seconds I was on my feet and stumbling across 
to the tripod in its recess. Wires snapped as I grabbed 
the cell from its plastic cradle at the tripod’s apex, 
and lights began blinking on the minideck which had 
been clipped to a tripod leg. The cell buzzed in my 
hands for an instant, but I bit back a scream and ran. 

In the gloom everything was grey and uncertain. I 
skidded in slimy puddles, and debris caught at my 
ankles, hut I stayed on my feet and kept on running. 
I didn’t know where to - I just wanted to throw the 
cell into a canal then find a place to hide, somewhere 
far from corrosion and the promise of violence. 

A head, a wood-and-scaffolding bridge sloped 
from the shelf lip down to a lit opening in a 
. building front, I was half way across when 
the entire structure jerked and shook. I slowed just 
enough to glance back and recognize the grinning 
figure clambering over the rusted rail. Boosted by ter¬ 
ror I dashed to the end of the bridge. 

Three strides beyond it my feet were knocked from 
under me. The cell flew from my hands as I reached 
out to break my fall. I hit, rolled, came to rest against 
a wall with pain pulsing in my left shoulder and a 
sob of fear and hurt threatening to burst in my throat. 


“Somehow, I knew you were gonnae do that,” 

Jacky came into my line of sight. The flak jacket 
hung torn and open, exposing a bare chest as gashed 
and lacerated as his arms. He bent to snatch up a small 
object, rounded and metallic, then regarded me. 

“I’m going to kill you,” he said happily, “and take 
your... your fingers back to show your boyfriend 

There was a click, a tiny, innocent sound, and the 
cell sprayed something almost invisible into Jacky’s 

Immediately he caught his breath and leaped back¬ 
wards, away from the already-settling vapour, hand 
still gripping the cell, eyes tightly closed. I watched 
him stand that way, immobile for long, long seconds. 
Then suddenly he let his breath out, gasping, laughing 
a dry, terrible laugh. He swayed, shook his head as if 
in denial, and lurched in my direction. My arms and 
legs felt weak and shivery as I retreated, crawling on 
my side. But he staggered up against the brick wall, 
almost clung to it, and I saw that his eyes had turned 
pale grey. His lips moved, trying to form words. The 
hand which held the cell shuddered and jerked at his 
side. He raised it, began beating it against the bricks. 
On the fourth impact his fist shattered. 

His breathing was an agonized wheezing and the 
air tasted of rust and death. Leaning away from the 
wall, he managed a tew steps before one leg gave way 
with a brittle splintering and he fell to his knees, 
trembling all over. The handless wrist bled dust and 
chips of bone. I watched him open his mouth wide 
as if to cry out but the skin split and the jaw fell off 
in a cascade of powdery fragments. I screamed then, 
as he toppled forwards to smash his face on the 
ground. He was dead, I knew he was, yet his form 
twitched and shifted and made a dry rustling which 
faded as the body gradually grew still, inanimate. 

Scared to move my limbs, I could only stare, and 
for a moment or two nothing disturbed the ghastly 
tableau. Then there were footsteps. Steve. 

He was bloody and battered and his right arm 
swung uselessly at his side as he limped across the 

“He's I began. 

“I know,” he said. He gazed at the dessicated corpse 
for a second, then went over to crouch by the wall. 
Gingerly, he reached down and picked up the cell. 
Something glittering and spidery fell back into the 
dust and detritus. I watched him turn the grey egg in 
his fingers, examining it, and I remembered holding 
it in my own hands, carrying it in my pack, accepting 
it from Myron. 

Nightmares, miracles, new monsters. 

“Radio signal trigger,” Steve said, “Logos' people 
will be here soon... trace on it... ” 

His hand closed around the cell, squeezing so tight 
his fist trembled. Yet his face was haggard and heavy- 

“Put the thing down, Steve. Please.” 

He stood up. “Think it's over? Not yet. No, not yet.” 
They were purposeful words but 1 heard something 
wounded and hopeless in his voice. “I can do it, 
Emma. I know I can. Just have to get outside their 
range, get time to work on it...” 

Without finishing the sentence, without looking at 
me at all, he whirled away and was gone, off into the 
dead city darkness. I struggled to my feet and followed. 







found him lying curled up in a doorway only 
metres from a streetcanal. 

I don’t know what led me there. Perhaps some 
instinct for flight and evasion asserted itself after the 
sound of his footsteps faded and I began to feel 
hunted. Perhaps 1 was able to track the twists and 
turns of his despair down desolate alleys and passage¬ 
ways. I don’t know. 

But I found him in that doorway, head bowed, knees 
drawn up to his chest, hands clenched under his chin. 
His skin was so dry, so shell-like, and I tried not to 
imagine him dying that way, tried not to think of 
metallic implants encased in dust and brittleness. I 
sat down beside him and soon some people arrived, 
darkly-clothed men and women. There was an air of 
inexorable purpose to them and I knew they were 
from that other London, down from some mirrored 
tower in the dominion of power and information, 
come to take whatever they wanted. 


They had to break his hand to get at the cell, and 
when I heard the sound there were already tears on 
my face but I felt nothing. And as I was taken off to 
one side, the future opened for me and I saw the 
expensively decorated rooms where I’d be kept, the 
expert friends, the expert persuasion, a bright surgery 
and devices of alloy and plastic being laid down in 
me like the keel of a new soul. And I felt nothing. 

Nothing at all, I told myself. 
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T he growling reds of a late spring dawn. The 
sky inflamed. As Lord Lunn came from the 
castle keep, sentries dragged themselves to 
attention. Chilblains on the hands that clasped pikes. 
A bugle sounded above his head. 

Cracking the crisp air, hooves echoed like rat-tats 
on a snare drum. Crumbling stone caught the noise, 
multiplied it. Number One groom appeared, leading 
Stalwart. He bowed when he reached his lord and 
master. The great horse tossed his head in greeting. 
Leather and silver were his harness. 

Lunn patted the neck of the stallion and walked 
round him, seeing that all was in order for the journey. 
Here stood the only living thing he trusted. He tight¬ 
ened the girth running under the barrel of belly. When 
his inspection was complete, he set foot to stirrup 
and swung himself into the saddle. 

As he did so. Lord Lunn permitted himself a brief 
glance upwards under a shaggy' eyebrow. His current 
woman was at a high window. She stared down at 
him. In an instant, he had read the puny manuscript 
of her face. Despair, hope, in oval shape. She did not 


wave. He had offered no farewell. He had not told her 
where he was going. She would wait. Perhaps she 
would try to escape. In which case, she would die 
when he returned. Whatever happened it was a matter 
of indifference to him. A woman was not like a horse. 
Horses were hard to find. 

No change touched Lunn’s frozen expression as he 
rode forth. He was a big-boned man, spare of flesh. 
His unkempt hair caught something of the blackness 
of his stallion’s mane. Vigour more than youth salted 
his vulpine look; under his leather helmet was more 
than a hint of wolf. Hollows flickered along jawline 
and at temples. Some accounted him handsome. To 
smile was no part of his make-up. His philosophy had 
been pared to a bone of three words: It is written. A 
bone without meat. 

The groom stood away. Lunn passed under the 
broken outer gate of Ensai Castle. A portrait of the 
Beloved Helmsman hung there. The high forehead, 
the heavy moustache, were touched by damp sun¬ 
light. Lunn averted his gaze. 

An escort of armed men waited for him. They came 
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to attention when their lieutenant ordered them. He 
noted the slovenly way they did so. He did not speak. 
A toad crouching in a muddy pool augured ill. A sol¬ 
dier’s foot crushed it. 

Luim’s mood was not to speak. His index finger 
pointed towards the east. He moved forward along 
the track in sullen silence. The lieutenant and his 
troop followed, marching raggedly. A pale ensign 
trailed a forbidden banner. The lieutenant kept his 
lips sealed. He had read his lord’s bitter look. He 
understood. Punishment was the castle diet. To live 
was something: even to live like animals... 

T his was the domain of the Four Fiefdoms (more 
officially, the 63rd Administrative District). 
Flowering plums and buckthorn were shed¬ 
ding late blossom over the road. White petals filled 
cart-ruts with their snow. Many trees had been 
broken. Little ground had lately known a hoe. Agricul¬ 
tural machines lay rusting in the fields, by order of 
the Beloved Helmsman. No one should ever forget 
that the Revolution was still in progress. The sword. 


not the plough, had triumphed. A line of peasant huts 
fringed a waterway, all deserted. Flies buzzed. 

The sky died to dull cloud, without colour or direc¬ 
tion. 

When Lord Lunn had arrived at Ensai Castle as a 
callow youth, the first grey blizzards of winter covered 
lines of corpses. Shut in his room with a portable 
log-burning stove, he had listened to the wind bearing 
in from the distant ocean. Invasive wind, hostile to 
humans, impervious to legislation. It withered the 
heart. Poems never written defied the blank notebook 
on his lap. Draughts, soot, spiders, smoke - they fos- 

At night, thinly wrapped, he had prowled the bat- 
tleifients. Vigilance devoured his youth. He had heard 
ghosts crying. He had heard spectral women sobbing. 

In the harlot’s foetid chamber, four nails had 
scratched at the cracked pane. Flowers of frost were 
scarred. 

Now Lunn rode at a good pace towards the river 
marking the boundary of the Four Fiefdoms, over 
which he had command. The escorting platoon 








followed, bearing its flag. Once, hills had existed. 
Mountains. All had been blasted away during Opera¬ 
tion Rat-Catcher. The river now ran sluggish with its 
freight of dehris, like an old peasant bent by burdens. 
The land was pocked with pools where radioactivity 
counts remained high. It was forbidden to measure. 
Cancerous fish gulped away their lives. Women in 
rags still gutted and charred them, served them up 
and ate them. For the poor, the alternative to death 
was slow death. 

Lunn had uncovered the secret history of Operation 
Rat-Catcher. All history was secret. What was not spo¬ 
ken was forbidden. What was forbidden was not spo¬ 
ken. Had not an earlier Helmsman proposed. Our 
superior organization will make of the enemy’s soil 
a desert? So it had come about. It was written. 

Some day, this Lord of the Four Fiefdoms would 
use his secret knowledge. He felt the document in his 
pocket. His annual report was also there. And some¬ 
thing else. He ran rough fingers over smooth plastic. 
Under his bitterness, he told himself, lay a streak of 
romanticism. Watercress grows in polluted streams. 
His first kiss. Never to be savoured again. How sweet 
it had been! How pure! 

How much to be loved was the touch of female lips. 
He kept them with him always, encased in plastic. 
They would never fade. 

B y mid-day, the party reached the river and an 
old ferry. Spilled energy poured from distant 
sources. Dark waters crackled against reeds 
parading the nearer bank. Something dived away 
from their company. 

This was the border of his domain. A small band 
of men had made a stand here once, and been slaugh¬ 
tered. Their deaths stained the atmosphere like an 
incriminating patch on a blanket, hard to erase. 

Stalwart stood easy as Lunn dismounted. The mag¬ 
nificent stallion, twenty-one hands high, needed no 
restraint. It contemplated the gurgitation of water 
with its vivid black gaze. As the river with its rushes, 
so its eye was fringed with lashes. 

Lunn addressed his lieutenant. He announced he 
would progress alone in the administrative district 
across the water. His preference was not to be accom¬ 
panied by such slipshod men. The soldiery must now 
return under a sergeant’s command to their barracks 
in the castle. The lieutenant must remain alone at the 
ferry, to await Lunn’s return. 

Crestfallen, the lieutenant received his orders. He 
dared ask no question. There was nothing at the ferry. 
He might starve before his ruler returned. He saluted. 
Hand quivered at forehead. 

The boatman approached hurriedly from his shack. 
An unshaven skeletal figure which scratched at an 
armpit. He presented himself to Lunn. Without hope 
of remuneration, he dreaded chastisement. He 
clasped his hands and bowed low. He plied his ferry 
now for fear, not money. His old grey clothes were 
torn. Poverty had its uniform. It was more important 
to starve than offend. 

As Lunn led his mount to the water’s edge, the ferry¬ 
man called out in a husky voice. 

Whereupon an old woman draped in a tarpaulin 
appeared from a thicket. She had been cutting wands 
of willow for a basket. These she dropped in her haste. 


Doubled with age, she ran across muddy ground to 
the boat. The curses of the ferryman encouraged her. 

This scuttling black form annoyed the lord. He 
drove his stallion forward. The woman staggered hur¬ 
riedly out of its way. Her eyes were cinders in her 
age-scarred face. The boat rocked as Stalwart went 
aboard, its planks resounding in protest at the ani¬ 
mal’s shod weight. 

Fearful of delay, the ferryman pushed his ferry out 
into the flood. As the water lapped about his thighs, 
he threw himself aboard. He stood erect to row in the 
stern. The old woman did likewise in the low prow. 
He continued to shout angry commands at her. The 
craft was ensnared in whorls of dirty silk. Many had 
drowned in this river, some by design. 

Both shores were desolate. Signs of long-aban¬ 
doned industry drifted by. Black flood mirrored black 
walls. No birds flew. 

The old ferryman laboured. The old woman strug¬ 
gled at her oar. To encourage each other, they sang a 
snatch of elderly song over and over. 

Wind in the lower room. 

Between drunk and sober I drifted three days, 

Three days. 

Lunn remained silent by his silent horse. He stared 
down at a silver stirrup. He listened to the repeated 
words of the song. He remembered his father. 

Drifting was but an interlude. The other bank closed 
in on them. A knot of silver birches clustered together 
for company. Pines had once flourished until radio¬ 
activity killed them. Sheltering under the birches, 
now in twinkling leaf, was a landing stage and a shed. 
On the stage a young man stood, waiting. He gave no 
signal. He was smartly dressed in furs. His legs were 
slightly apart, his arms akimbo, in a confrontational 

This young man permitted his gaze to meet Lord 
Lunn’s as the distance between them dwindled. 

The prow jarred against the stage. The old woman 
scrambled ashore, fumbling with the mooring rope. 
She secured the boat and stood, bending backwards 
to ease her spine. Lunn threw her a coin as he disem¬ 
barked. He led Stalwart from the boat to marshy 
ground. Stalwart tossed his head, taking the scent of 
the province. To one of the tree trunks was pinned a 
poster portrait of the Beloved Helmsman. 

Coming forward, the young man in furs bowed low 
to Lord Lunn. He announced that the Province of Nor) 
was honoured to receive the Ruler of the Four Fief¬ 
doms. He gave his name as Roi Obal. He was a coun¬ 
cillor of the City of Nor], in charge of Processing. That 
city awaited Lord Lunn with impatience to welcome 
him on his annual visit. So saying, he backed away 
down the track among the trees, beckoning, beckon¬ 
ing. 

The ferryman and the old woman remained by their 
boat, mouths hanging open. They watched. Then the 
man crossed and wrenched Lunn’s mite from her old 
fist. She climbed into the boat without protest. Her 
nose ran. She held her oar upright, using both hands. 
Behind her, the swirling river, the reeds, the distance. 

A fur-clad Councillor Obal progressed back¬ 
wards, light branches and twigs whipped his 
face. One cheek bled from a thorn scratch. He 
kept his gaze fixed on Lunn. Lunn followed him 
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without speaking. His stallion’s head nodded hy his 
shoulder, disdainful. 

Obal stopped when he reached the shed. The walls 
of the shed were weatherworn but almost intact. Tiles 
had slid from its roof. Broken by their fall, they formed 
a terracotta path along either side of the building. The 
councillor pushed open the black-tarred door. He ges¬ 
tured proudly inside. An automobile stood there. 

The high-walled sides of the car were ancient. They 
had been polished. The glass shone. The vehicle was 
decorated for the occasion. Above its roof had been 
secured a portrait of the Beloved Helmsman. And 
beneath the familiar face, a familiar slogan in red: 
ENEMIES ALL ROUND. 

The councillor announced proudly that he would 
have the honour of driving Lord Lunn to the City of 
Norj in the vehicle. His horse could be left with the 
ferryman. His rather cold grey eyes sparkled with 
pride as he spoke. He was still youthful, somewhat 
plump of countenance from city living. He had drawn 
in his stomach to stand rigidly upright. 

Lunn made no response. 

With increasing anxiety Councillor Obal .scrutinized 
his superior. What he saw there was a tower of pent 
passion, with a vein that throbbed in his hollow tem¬ 
ple. His own face clouded in response. Man and horse 
stood unmoving and unmoved. Obal stammered part 
of his welcome again as he sought for approval in the 
dark visage before him. 

The lantern of Lunn’s face remained unlit. Without 
haste, he spoke in his deep voice. He asked firstly 
why an impudent cityman should believe he would 
entrust his stallion to a wretched peasant. He said 
that the Beloved Helmsman - and the Darling Helms¬ 
man before him - had condemned all automobiles as 
foreign inventions, used only by forces of counter¬ 
revolution. Had what was written been forgotten? 

To suggest that he. Lord of the Four Fiefdoms, 
should enter the machine was an affront. That affront 
would be punished. 

At these words. Councillor Obal fell to his knees. 
His former arrogance faded. Clasping his hands 
together, he babbled for forgiveness. He was a member 
of an illustrious family. That family would certainly 
reward the great lord if his error were to be forgiven. 
He had intended only to honour - 

His protestations were cut short. Lunn told him that 
he would go before a tribunal in Norj. He was ordered 
to get to his feet and to cease his blubbering. He would 
follow Lunn on foot, all the way to the gates of Norj, 
where incarceration awaited him. 

As horse and rider moved off, Obal followed, chin 
down on chest. 

To the east lay low hills. From behind these, the 
sun had risen. Its disc was pale although it had broken 
clear of the morning mist. Temperatures on this side 
of the river were generally more clement than in the 
Four Fiefdoms. Men and animal moved through a 
decrepit landscape. Fifty thousand square kilometres 
of the Four Fiefdoms had been affected by Operation 
Rat-Catcher. The effects had spilled over here, to the 
Province of Norj. Generations later, nature still con¬ 
valesced, and would do so until many more genera¬ 
tions of men had faded from the Earth. 

Hollow, destitute, all about their track stood broken 
reeds. New green was just beginning to show through 


greys and russets of last year. The poison could not 
be seen or smelt. It was too alien to be detected by 
human senses. 

Horse and rider and following prisoner moved 
through the afternoon. From tall grasses the wind 
gathered a rustling skirt. The travellers met with no 
one on their way. Once, a man was seen fishing in a 
distant pond, a grey shape curving towards grey 

Nearer evening colder breezes riffled the vegeta¬ 
tion. Lunn rode Stalwart to a stream and allowed it 
to drink while toads croaked disapproval. Tethering 
his mount to a lone tree, he seated himself with the 
tree trunk at his back, its bark at his spine. He ate 
sparingly of dry rations. Councillor Obal stood 
nearby, afraid to move until given permission. He 
dared not ask for food or drink. The order came to sit. 
He sprawled among long grass. Forehead on hands, 
he stared downwards into the earth. 

D usk wrapped them in its grey twilight. Min¬ 
utes wasted away. Lunn ordered his captive 
to recite poetry. Roi Obal cleared his throat 
and declaimed in a singsong voice: 

By rivers and lakes at odds with life I journeyed 
Until the Beloved Helmsman directed me. 

Now life’s an ocean of understanding. 

To every lock he is the key. 

The councillor’s voice trailed away. His recitation 
met with no response. He made bold to explain. “The 
verse, honoured sir, is from the opera ‘The De-Elec- 
trification of Northern Countries’.” 

Lunn made no answer. He despised cheap prop¬ 
agandist verse. His taste was for classical poetry. He 
closed his eyes. 

The rushes never ceased to shiver in the breeze: 
they spoke like dried mouths. Dull night brought with 
it only a handful of stars. The river made its own 
noise, enfolding itself. Leaves were borne away by 
the stream. So it had always been. It was written. 

Obal’s eyes remained wide. On the jade wheel of 
night, where the black stallion watched, the smallest 
hour chimed. Lunn did not move beneath his bare 
tree. The councillor rose to his feet. His breath 
scarcely dared leave his chest. He took one step, then 
another. Under his boots dead stalks crackled. The 
figure propped beneath the tree gave no sign. Another 
pace Obal took, another, and another. He began to run. 

The voice of Lunn behind him was scarcely raised. 
It merely ordered him to come back. Councillor Obal 
ran the faster. No sounds of pursuit reached him. All 
he could hear was the beat of his own heart and the 
pulse of liberty in his head. With hands stretched out 
before him, he rushed through the blind night. Every 
forced footfall took him nearer freedom. 

For nearly an hour he ran. He was forced to pause 
and folded up to regain his breath. 

In Norj, he lived alone in conditions of austerity. 
The view from his lonely window of an echoing 
prison yard accorded with a certain bleakness in his 
soul. Yet his family wished only to pamper him. 
Because Roi Obal’s duties in the city were important, 
that powerful family would not let him go: daily 
deliveries of forbidden luxuries testified to his 
parents’ possessive love. When not sick at heart, he 
consumed the delicacies. 


Those delicacies weighed on him now in the mid¬ 
dle of nowhere. He bent double, gasping, his stomach 
touched his thighs. 

He heard the drumming. It seemed to be in his 
veins. Anxiously, he straightened up. 

Then above him - a great shadow, inky, terrifying, 
imminent. Obal was struck before he knew it. A boot 
was in his face, breaking it. 

Under tbe force of the blow he tumbled and tum¬ 
bled. A bundle of old rags knew more resistance. 

When the rider on his stallion rode back to the lone 
tree, Roi Obal dragged himself to his feet and fol¬ 
lowed. 


B efore the midday hour next arrived. Lord Lunn 
rode into the City of Norj on his black stallion. 
Norj was one of the great provincial capitals 
of administrative power. Its suburbs covered many 
square kilometres of the plain and climbed hills. The 
river that ran beneath its bridges was gnarled with 
veins of history. At the city’s ancient heart were many 
fine buildings, their matt surfaces closed to the street. 
No building was permitted to be built more than four 
stories high. The great stone statue of the Beloved 
Helmsman, standing in Central Place, was five stories 
high. The eyes of the Beloved Helmsman lit at night 
- dimly, to conserve electricity. 

Behind Lunn over the cobbles staggered his bloody- 
faced captive, Roi Obal. Obal was handed to the police 
and a charge made. He was dragged without argument 
into a cell: just to be accused by the ruler of the Four 
Fiefdoms was sufficient indication of guilt. Obal lay 
where he was thrown, shouting angrily that his family 
would rescue him. The door slammed on his cries. 

Lunn proceeded to the great official building where 
the General Secretary of the Revolutionary Party of 
the Province resided. Ordinary citizens passed the 
establishment with dread. He saw to it that Stalwart 
was comfortably stabled before he went to the residen¬ 
tial section. His customary annual quarters were 
ready. There he luxuriated in scented waters before 
being ushered into a room lined with rich carpets. 

Three men awaited Lunn in the room. One was 
dressed in black. The black-robed one greeted Lord 
Lunn in the name of the Beloved Helmsman. 

Lunn produced from a pouch a C-wand, thin as a 
pencil. The black-robed man, General Secretary 
Cooth, accepted it, and crossed to where a silken cur¬ 
tain closed off a corner of the room. When Cooth pul¬ 
led aside the curtain, a dull brown box was revealed. 
Cooth switched it on and inserted the C-wand in its 
slot. This was Old Red Eyes. Since the punitive but 
poorly observed laws against machines were imposed 
by the previous Helmsman, computers had been 
reclassified as agricultural implements. 

The screen lit. Shining in scarlet, figures unrolled. 
These were the accountings compiled by Lunn’s 
clerks. The columns showed production yields over 
the past year in the Four Fiefdoms, for timber, sor¬ 
ghum, reeds, fish, meat, skins, and so on. All figures 
were exaggerated. When blended with other figures, 
they would be exaggerated again. Only then could 
they be despatched to the capital. Norms had to be 
met - and exceeded. Or unpleasant questions would 
be asked. 


Next came listings of political and ordinary crimi¬ 
nals punished under various sections of the law: those 
who had lost heads or hands. Thieves, loyalty-flout- 
ers, questioners, and others - all had met with justice 
and found its blade sharp. These figures, reported to 
Lord Lunn in Ensai Castle from his fiefdoms, had been 
exaggerated. His clerks had exaggerated them again. 
They would again be exaggerated before despatch 
onward to the state capital. 

The scarlet letters drained away, the screen dulled. 
The curtain was drawn back into place. Old Red Eyes 
slept. In the carpeted room, the four men seated them¬ 
selves at a marble table and conversed in low voices. 
On the table top were incised cryptograms of admon¬ 
ition. The four spoke elliptically, each concerned 
with his own survival, with law, with betrayal. The 
name of the Beloved Helmsman surfaced often on 
their bearded lips, but the left side of their faces spoke 
only oppression. Sometimes, one of them, whispering 
of some new decision from the national capital, would 
trace idly with a forefinger the ideogram for Severity 
or Deception. Outside, it was dark or light. 

Their business concluded, they retired to a yet stuf¬ 
fier room. Faded green silks, imperceptibly moving, 
gave a sigh. Otherwise, sound was sponged up by 
fabric. Brass drinking cups stood against a sandal¬ 
wood wall. Servants were summoned, entering on 
their knees. Pipes were distributed. Harlots sucked 
the pipes alight with their lower parts. Smoke rose 
like serpents crawling towards invisibility. Later, a 
gong, a meal of many courses. Music, a woman 
danced, masked, with shaven crotch. Beaks dangling 
from immense assiettes, marinaded vultures were 
served, bedded on the tripes of infant sows. The four 
men ate. Bones crunched between tbeir gold-lagged 
teeth. 

Their eyebrows gathered in knots in the middle of 
their foreheads as they filled their bellies. 

In the stables. Stalwart’s oats were moistened with 
ale, cream, and the semen of tame cheetahs. 

C ouncillor Roi Obal enjoyed no sucb feast. He 
was marched before a drumhead tribunal. 
Limbs trembling with fury, he was forced to 
plead guilty to charges of loyalty-flouting and tech- 
nology-roading. His judges wore metal caps. The sen¬ 
tence was death. Justice came and went by the tick 
of the clock. 

Obal expected nothing else. The tribunal had norms 
to fulfil. He well understood the system. Until yester¬ 
day, he had been a part of it. And his past services 
were indeed acknowledged by the tribunal: his pri¬ 
vate parts would be severed and despatched to his 
family - after death, not before. 

In forgotten times past, the Glory of November the 
First Corrective Wing had been the city’s main art 
gallery and museum. In some of the more remote gal¬ 
leries, canvases still hung on the walls. Such galleries 
were closed, unlit, damp. Portraits of the illustrious 
dead suffered a double death. Their eyes had been 
shot out, mouths blacked in. All who had professed 
or achieved anything of merit had been profaned. The 
Beloved Helmsman disliked comparisons. Art was 
disloyalty. Artistry was escape-seeking. The reward 
was loss of vision. It was written. 

Councillor Obal was kicked into the Mauve Room. 
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Once mauve, now prison-coloured. Stink emanated 
from other prisoners already confined, from walls, 
floor, bunks, lice. Obal choked. He stood against the 
door, hearing the sentry slam the bolts on the other 
side. He could not believe he was here, seeing what 
he saw. 

Light filtered from a small barred window over¬ 
head. Beads of condensation dripped down from it 
with labial whispers. 

The nauseous smell pressed against his face and 
eyeballs, so that he could hardly see. The prison cell 
was lined with bunks, on which prisoners lay two or 
even three to a bunk. Men and women were mixed 
indiscriminately. Anguish distorted their postures. It 
was as if they had studied exaggerated pictures of 
misery and imitated the gestures of its victims. Their 
faces were white, twisted as though made from pastry. 
Many stretched their arms above their heads, entwin¬ 
ing the bony things as if on a rack. Some had involun¬ 
tarily released their bowels inside their clothes. The 
diarrhoeas of terror seeped from them. Small patty- 
puddles accrued on the floor, green as the meconia 
of new-born infants. 

These denizens of the pit cast glances at Obal, then 
rolled their distended gaze away, distraught with 
their own predicaments. From them came a perpetual 
moan and whine, as of wind flowing about a pillaged 
hamlet. 

Obal leaned against the door. He filtered the foul 
air through his hand. A second door stood at the far 
end of the den. Those incarcerated stayed as far from 
it as possible. When heavy footsteps were heard, this 
second door was kicked open. Two guards rushed 
shouting into the cell. It was as if two dogs had been 
let in. Behind them could be glimpsed a hallway with 
a stair spiralling down into the cellars of the building. 
Up the stairwell filtered light and shadows, together 
with fresh scents of evil. 

These mad dogs were armed. Otherwise, they 
appeared as unkempt as the prisoners. At their entry, 
the wind over the pillaged hamlet increased in vol¬ 
ume. The soldiers were in great haste. Their mad 
activity contrasted with the apathy of their prisoners. 

At random, they grabbed five of the men and one 
woman, pulling them from their bunks. They yelled 
savagely that they wanted no trouble, no delay. One 
of the five men, a youngster with a blonde flowing 
moustache, screamed he would serve the Beloved 
Helmsman till the last. He offered to betray everyone 
he knew in exchange for an hour more of life. He 
received such a blow on the mouth that blood 
immediately dyed his moustache. 

The would-be betrayer was barely out of his teens. 
The cell also contained old men, some as derelict as 
scarecrows. Old women, too. Young or old, innocent 
or villainous, rich or poor, those who owned estates 
or those who were beggars, literate or illiterate, ugly 
or handsome, betrayers or betrayed - eventually the 
whole spectrum of society went through the mincer 
of the Glory of the First of November Corrective Wing 
into the obscurity of death. 

Some of those confined wept and sucked their 
thumbs, coiled in foetal positions. Others presented 
a stoic countenance, or spat at the soldiery when they 
came near. There were those, when the soldiers drag¬ 
ged them out, who swore, those who begged, and 





those - women especially - who prayed to gods long 
officially forgotten. One old fellow, almost toothless, 
called cheerfully to the guards that he wanted his 
breakfast before he was shot. 

The selected six were ordered to strip. Their clumsy 
fingers, shaking hands, began tearing at knots, buckles, 
buttons. Each victim was anxious not to be first to 
stand shivering naked before their captors. In an equal 
terror, the soldiers responded to yells from a superior 
below stairs. “Coming, coming!” they yapped. 

They rushed here and there like savage dogs, tearing 
at clothes, striking out, shouting incoherently. 

At last their six victims were reduced to nudity, to 
stand with bare feet on the beslimed floor. Their knees 
knocked. They clutched their bundles of soiled clo¬ 
thing. Only the woman and one of the men endeav¬ 
oured to cover their pallid genitalia. The others had 
lost their shame in the face of imminent death. One 
and all, they were pulled, dragged, and kicked 
through the far door. Once they were stumbling down 
the stairs to the cellar, the door slammed and was 
bolted again after them. 

All those remaining in the cell gasped with relief 
that this time they had been spared. Most sat up. Some 
hugged their neighbours. They listened. 

Their eyeballs stared out at nothing. Their mouths 
hung open. 

Many shuddered uncontrollably. 

Somewhere below the cell, shots sounded. 

The firing echoed up from the intestines of a gigan¬ 
tic stone animal. Once the animal had been a place 
of culture. What was fine had once been preserved. 
Ordinary people had admired here, had spoken of the 
arts of harmony and perspective. Then human history 
had again taken an ill turn. 

All that had previously been valued or held up for 
admiration was desecrated. Everything beautiful was 
condemned. The stone animal had shrugged its heavy 
shoulders. Its name was Revolution and it had awoken 
hungry for prey. It was without conscience. It could 
not smell innocence. It devoured people. The shots 
from the cellars signified the sound of its feasting. 

The prisoners groaned and slumped down on their 

O bal knew what happened next. Below, in the 
ill-lit dark, insane activity marked the animal’s 
digestive process. He could picture it all. He 
could not bar the pictures from his brain. In the deep 
cellar, which was L-shaped, the executioners would 
be half-drunk. Otherwise, they would have blown 
their own brains out. There would be a stench of cor¬ 
dite and fresh meat. 

After each round of executions, blood would flow 
from the newly dead as other prisoners tied ropes 
round their feet. Earth would be strewn on the cellar 
floor to mop up brains and gore. The bones of the 
living prisoners would rattle with leukaemias of dis¬ 
gust at their task. 

Next, a gang of prisoners above ground would be 
surrounded by armed guards. This gang would haul 
the corpses up from the cellar to the light. The duty 
of this gang was to pile the dead into carts. With a 
heave, up went another body, swung like a bolster. 
The faces of the corpse gang would be as greasy white 
as the faces of the murdered. 
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The carts would always be over-loaded. 

The gang would be made to climb up and trample 
down the corpses, the still-warm gristle, underfoot. 
Somehow, more bodies would be pressed in. All this 
would be done in insane haste, amid curses and 
blows. Always the insane haste of men burning out 
their nerves, of men to whom carrion was their bread 
and butter. 

Then oxen with bones sticking from their rumps like 
propellers would be lashed into action. More curses. 
The carts would begin to roll towards death pits out¬ 
side the city. Terrible clotted liquors would slink 
down the sides of the carts to clog the dust of the road. 

The carts would work day and night, carrying away 
the stinking meat, the by-product of the Revolution. 

Some of the living, whose dwellings lined the route 
to the mass graves, would peer out to see the dreadful 
journeys. Their stale breath misted their window 
panes, where window panes existed. They would 
utter in terror the name of the Beloved Helmsman, 
tor whom the living died and the dead lived. 

All this dreadful organization, which continued 
day and night, year after year, this violation of human 
existence, was the practical result of the Golden Medi¬ 
tations of various Helmsmen: the world made des¬ 
poiled flesh, the intellect rendered into madness. 

This whole process, horrible but banal, a criminal¬ 
ity in which all of society conspired, fried like pig fat 
in Obal’s brain. 

He stood in the cell transfixed. He knew it all 
because be had been one of the directors of the correc¬ 
tive process. As youngest councillor, his had been the 
task of attending to letters of betrayal or whispers of 
anti-revolutionary thought. Often enough, both bet¬ 
rayers and betrayed were imprisoned together, tried 
together, and destroyed together. There was justice 
for you! Obal had seen to it that the norms were 
fulfilled, that shots always sounded in the reeking 
cellar, that the carts were despatched punctually on 
their journey to the death pits. 

He had never questioned anything. Loyalty had 
been his life. He had been possessed by total loyalty 
to the Beloved Helmsman. Thus he had been brought 
up, educated, and trained. Every day of his life, kept 
apart from his family, he had been schooled in the 
grim routines of continual Revolution. 

His superiors, fearing this intense young man more 
every year, had eventually rewarded him. 

Obai’s reward had been to greet Lord Lunn at the 
ferry, to escort him to the City of Norj. Obal had 
accepted the honour as such - not joyfully, for he 
knew not joy. At this moment, when the mouths of 
the dying in the cellar below his feet were stifled with 
blood, Obal perceived how his superiors had betrayed 
him. They had known that Lord Lunn, wed to his 
black stallion, would see in the automobile evidence 
of technology-roading. They had recognized Obal’s 
sincerity and plaimed his downfall accordingly. 
Those who fuelled the Revolution feared sincerity. 
Sincerity had loyalty-flouting potential. Sincerity 
shamed them. So they had plotted this devious way 
to remove him. 

Only now did Obal’s narrow young mind open 
enough to admit the betrayal. He understood in the 
same moment that betrayal was no unusual thing: no 
secret, no particular spite, no blemish in a just system. 


It formed, rather, a basic principle by which the 
Revolution was continued and the state was gov¬ 
erned. Only through betrayal as a commandment 
could one of the largest nations in the world remain 
eternally subject to fear. 

These thoughts crawled like white worms through 
his skull, as if he were already dead. 

Something burst in his head, his throat, his heart. 

He began to shout. He filled the cell with his voice. 

“God curse the Revolution! God curse the Four 
Obligations! God curse everything that makes us live 
lives of shit and misery! Fellow sufferers, rise from 
your bunks! Let’s at least die like honourable men 
and women!” 

Some prisoners turned their heads to glare at him. 
One lanky yellow fellow called to him to shut up. 
Obal shouted the more, running among them, striking 
their bunks with his clenched fists. 

A blousy woman with tangled hair, whose left eye 
had been blackened by a blow, slid from her bunk to 
stand on her own two feet. She raised a fist. She 
showed her teeth in a growl. 

“I’m with you, mate! You’re right. Let’s fight the 
bastards, kick their balls in. What have we got to lose?” 

Obal could have embraced her. But others cringed 
away or shouted to Obal and the woman to be quiet. 

The yellow man screamed at him. “Shut your gob, 
you cunt, or we’ll be in trouble!” 

“God curse the Beloved Helmsman! ” shouted Obal, 
goaded to fresh fury at their cowardice. “Curse the 
rotten old bastard, with his fat gut and his privileges! 
Death to the fucking Helmsman!” 

It was too much for the majority of prisoners. Even 
in their weakened state, they could not bear this blas¬ 
phemy. They climbed to the floor and threw themselves 
at Obal. Fists flew. Obal slipped to the ground. The 
others piled on him, snarling and kicking like beasts. 

In burst the guards from below. They swung about 
them with rifle butts. Half-a-dozen more prisoners 
were hauled off to the cellar, snivelling for mercy. 
The yellow man was one of them. In a minute, the 
next round of executions took place. 

The survivors fell silent at the sound of firing. They 
knew they had only minutes or hours to live. Obal 
sat in a corner to nurse his bruises. 

He discovered he was pissing himself. The sensa¬ 
tion brought sullen delight. All political doctrine 
washed from his body with the warm flow of urine. 
He was now merely animal. He was now free. 

With that reflection came regret. The regret choked 
him, moving through his veins like poison, obliterating 
the bruises. He regretted that he had never enjoyed a 
woman. His dedication had over-ridden the need for 
women. 

Later, later, he told himself, whenever a whisper of 
sexual hunger had stirred. Later! Now it was too late. 
Peering about under his brows, he looked for the 
blousy woman who had supported his brief defiance. 

I’ll screw her, he told himself. Why not? I’ll screw 
her. Yes, in front of all these miserable cowards. I’ll 
screw her rotten. Here on the floor, among the slime 
and piss. I know she’ll like it. She has that look. I’ll 
slip it right up her hairy hole. A mile up. 

But the woman had already been dragged down to 
the stone cellar. Her body was already cooling meat, 
dragged by ropes up to the charnel carts. 


G olden haze had settled on the room. Lord 
Lunn idled in luxury with his associates. 
Handmaidens washed his feet with potas¬ 
sium permanganate. Subdued music played. At one 
end of the cushioned chamber, an old reader in a red 
gown recited from the Book of the Helmsman’s Gol¬ 
den Meditations. The Meditations rested on a carved 
lectern, which the reader clutched with both hands 
as he read. 

The enemy will not perish of himself. Our superior 
organization will turn the enemy’s soil into desert, 
so that he cannot live. There his bones will lie. 

But bones can be reborn. That is why we need to 
create af our whole society a desert. Men see further 
where ground is flat. 

We must starve. The Revolution is not a dinner 
party. It cannot be refined, temperate, restrained. A 
revolution is an act of violence. 

Violence is necessary for hygiene. Continuous vio¬ 
lence is necessary for health. “Justice” is a class-word. 
Hiding behind the disgusting term, our real enemies 
can pretend to be our real friends. 

We shall have no real friends until all attitudes 
towards the Revolution are positively united in the 
one single aim; Equality! 

The old reader read quietly, so that his words were 
not distinctly heard by his superiors at the other end 
of the chamber. 

Among those superiors, wine was being passed 
again. They were drinking the dark red wine of 
Perigord Noir. A messenger was announced. He 
entered and bowed before Lord Lunn in a manner 
many times denounced as counter-revolutionary, yet 
still practised, often enforced. 

The messenger handed to Lord Lunn a gift wrapped 
in layers of yellow muslin. He bowed and departed. 

With a negligent air. Lord Lunn unwrapped the gift. 
The muslin parted. At its heart lay a delicate porcelain 
porringer. The porringer consisted of three parts, a 
two-handled cup, a stand, a saucer. Floral decoration 
had been artistically applied. The expert eye of the lord 
read the maker’s marks on the base of the saucer. This 
was a porringer made in Derby in 1781 according to the 
old calendar dating. It was beautiful and rare. And of 
course dangerous, because technology-roading, equal¬ 
ity-flouting, and decidedly counter-revolutionary. 

Lord Lunn held the porringer up to the light to 
admire its translucence. 

A sliver of paper floated from the cup. He scooped 
it up from the ground. The paper was decorated and 
perfumed. Such notepaper wanton young women had 
used before the Helmsmen had come to reshape the 
world into a better place. On the paper, a female hand 
had written a verse: 

Four turns of the street and a brass rail 
Lead you to my room and inner chamber. 

Who can tell what joys will prevail 
When you and yours pierce the silk lining. 

Every line of the verse spoke of a refinement, a deca¬ 
dence now almost stamped out. Lunn appreciated 
that it was written after the manner of a Tang poet, 
and immediately decoded its erotic message. He 
became erect with lust. Whoever composed the verse 
was in need of a firm bridle when mounted. He 
decided to respond immediately. Besides, the com¬ 
pany of the General Secretary vexed him. 
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Taking up the delicate porringer, he excused himself 
and climbed the stairs to the suite of rooms provided 
for him. There he summoned a servant to lave him 
and perfume his body. Other servants were directed 
on other errands. He assumed a rich gown. He pom- 
maded his hair, which he drew together into two 
plaits. These he tied so that they rested on his chest. 

When he went down to the courtyard, a groom was 
bringing forth his stallion from the stabling block. 

The lord fondled Stalwart’s muzzle and kissed his 
arched neck. “Soon, soon, my beauty,” he whispered. 
The stallion gave a shudder like a child sighing, and 
fixed his master with a dark gaze. Lunn ordered the 
groom to wait: he would go out alone and on foot. He 
was aware that verse and porringer were possibly a 
trap, and that danger might await him. But for danger 
he was always prepared. 

The day was sickening towards sunset. He left the 
precincts of the General Secretary’s establishment 
and piarched down the highway. In such a reactionary 
verse as he had been sent, “four turns of the street” 
would have to mean right turns. Most of the houses 
he passed were of local stone, blotches of lichen giv¬ 
ing them a porous appearance, as though all the dying 
day were being absorbed into the granite. When he 
took the fourth turn, he saw ahead of him a mansion 
with a gleaming brass rail. The rail twisted up three 
steps to an cu-chway. 

He paused and looked about him. There was little 
life in Norj. The time for curfew approached and few 
people were about. Owing to power restrictions, no 
lights showed. Grasping the rail, he mounted the steps 
and passed through the archway. 

In the grounds he entered stood a large house. It 
did not share the tumbledown air which charac¬ 
terized most of its neighbours. He was challenged by 
two armed guards. When he gave his name, he was 
told he was expected. 

The mansion confronted the visitor with a heavy 
stone frontage. Its windows were narrow and shut¬ 
tered within. Without, their sills jutted like chins. A 
hound barked warningly as the door opened and he 
was shown into a long dark hall. 

A house servant bearing an oil lamp ushered him 
along. The tongue of flame cast blurred reflections in 
polished panelling. They reached a rear room. Lunn 
stood alertly, for the room was almost totally dark. A 
voice bade him be seated. He remained standing. The 
fragrances of the room assailed his nostrils. There 
came the noise of panting, as of someone being half- 
strangled. 

Electric light suddenly invaded the room with its 
brilliance. Lunn found himself in surroundings of 
some perversity. 

Elaborate dispositions of furniture challenged the 
visitor. The salon had been partitioned into a series 
of niches, each variously hung and carpeted so as to 
clash with each other, as if to conjure different moods. 
However, a predominant colour was burnt orange, 
which seemed to absorb shadows. The walls had not 
been permitted to go naked; they were adorned with 
drawings, watercolours and calligraphic poems, some 
in 3D. “The Enemy” and “Lovers’ Death” were two 
of the poetic titles which caught Lord Lunn’s eye. 
Pinned up in the alcoves were skins of leopard, 
coyote, and other rare animals. 


“Cinnabar and lacquer green are the preferred col¬ 
ours for those of refined visual taste, as you might 
agree, since the refinement of your tastes is suggested 

- in strict contrast, if 1 may say so, to your appearance 

- by your precipitate arrival here in pursuit of what? 
... a fragment of verse.” Such was the sentence of wel¬ 
come uttered by a man who now appeared before 
Lutm from one of the alcoves rather as if he were 
performing a conjuring trick on himself. 

“Not the verse but its author drew me here,” Lunn 
replied, ironing out his frown. 

He found himself confronting a man of medium 
height dressed in fine lacquer-green decorated 
brocade and restraining by a gold leash a dog of appa¬ 
rent hostile intent. The panting he heard issued from 
the dog’s throat. 

“The blustering, swaggering kind of men, your go- 
getters, even your plethoric types who join various 
societies - these tend to prefer startling tones of reds 
and yellows. Where does your preference lie, may I 
enquire?” The speaker had perhaps attained his fifties. 
He evinced a tendency towards dryness. With his sen¬ 
sitive features went sparse hair. His slender hands 
clutched the leash which restrained his dog. The dog 
was brindle, with heavy shoulders and a wide mouth. 
It slobbered in its eagerness to approach Lord Lunn. 

“I’m well content with red. The more vivid the bet¬ 
ter.” 

“No doubt in the Four Fiefdoms one yearns for what 
might be termed ‘a good old vivid red’...” He accom¬ 
panied this remark with a bark of amusement. 

“That one does, sir, certainly. Just as one yearns for 
straightforward discourse.” 

The point was received with a gracious nod. The 
green-clad host, speaking in the mellowest of voices, 
expressed his gratitude to Lord Lunn for visiting what 
he described as his meagre dwelling. Both he and his 
family also appreciated the honour their visitor had 
done them by deigning to take notice of one of their 
number - a remark which passed over Lunn’s head. 
He simply stood there on pile carpet and waited with¬ 
out responding, containing his anger. 

T he host’s remark had evidently served as a sig¬ 
nal. From behind an ornate screen concealing 
one of the alcoves came the family. The host’s 
brother was followed by two sons and a wife, in that 
order. Each entered the body of the room with a gift 
which they set at Lord Lunn’s feet. Each made a formal 
bow. Each expressed delight at seeing him in their 

To this barrage of courtesy, Lunn made no response. 
No civility of a name had been proffered him, 
although it was clear the brocade-clad host knew his 
name. Lunn stood where he was, legs apart, one hand 
on his belt close to the hilt of his sword. He scowled 
into the smiling faces before him. 

To discover in this room every evidence of dis¬ 
criminating taste and a connoisseur’s delight in fine 
objects did not surprise him. Despite the century of 
revolution and the depredations of more than one 
Helmsman, such anomalies still existed. In his own 
ruinous castle, he stored many precious books and 
manuscripts of ancient date, together with maps of 
the world as it had been. What surprised him was 
that he, a stranger with power, should be permitted to 



witness this display of counter-revolutionary wealth. 
Still he spoke no word. 

His host offered him tea or other refreshment. Lunn 
shook his head. 

“Tell me who you are. Or does such indiscretion 
offend your sensihilities?” 

With a delicate smile on his lips, his host replied, 
“Honoured sir, standing admiringly before you is 
none other than the Family Obal. My name, which I 
trust you will find acceptable, is Eric Obal. Our delight 
in receiving you here knows no bounds. You are 
already acquainted with our son, Roi Obal. Roi met 
you at the ferry and escorted you to Norj. Of course 
we do not expect you to remember so insignificant an 
event. But believe me, it was a privilege for us all.” 

The rest of the family clapped. Then silence fell. 
All looked politely at Lord Lunn. 

“Well?” demanded Lord Lunn. 

In no way altering his courteous purring tone, Eric 
Obal asked, “Do you consider, sir, that a man is a 
sewer?” 

“Some men are worse than sewers.” But he had 
paused. The question took him unawares. 

“Is not one characteristic the same for all men, to 
whatsoever station of life born - that wholesome 
things go into their mouths while filth spurts from 
their lower parts?” 

The question was lightly asked. As if he had scored 
a point by it, Eric Obal turned and sat in a chair. He 
still restrained the dog. His wife moved to stand 
behind his chair. Both smiled up at Lunn, awaiting 
his answer. 

“What of it if that is so?” Lunn asked. 

“There is hardly an ‘if’, sir, since is not what I say 
the truth?” 

“I’ll grant you men are sewers if you care to think 
in such terms. What follows?” 

Eric Obal nodded, still smiling. The dog panted at 
his feet. “If you grant men are sewers, are they then 
only sewers? Is life a disease.” 

“Do you presume to give me an anatomy lesson?” 

“Would you not say that men are sewers, but 
nevertheless have a kind of sacred spirit imprisoned 
among the filth?” 

Impatiently, Lunn said, “Some, no doubt, some are 
as you say. Religion means nothing to me. Now, have 
done with your sophistry and come to the point. I 
believe you have a daughter, a versifier, who wrote 
to me. Where is she? Why does she not appear?” 

“Speaking of the female sex, honoured sir, I once 
encountered a man who said to me - this was in 
another town - that when a man kisses a woman he 
is kissing one end of a tube ten metres long, half-filled 
with excrement. Would you consider that man to be 
a liar, a philosopher, or a misogynist?” 

“Has not a man - to those who wish to think that 
way - also a tube just as long, and just as full of excre¬ 
ment? Any man who spoke like your friend would be 
a woman-hater, in my judgement.” 

A silence fell, hard and crisp as January frost. Lunn 
kept his gaze fixed on the delicate man in lacquer 
green, awaiting the next bizarre qnestion. He had a 
horror of fhis conversation and was aware of the fixed 
smiles of the other members of the Obal family. 

“You think well of kissing, then, sir?” 

“As well as any man,” said Lunn. 







Again silence filled the cinnabar and lacquer green 

“You have said that men are like sewers. You have 
said that men are half-full of excrement. All of us in 
this room heard your words. Do you mean your 
remarks to apply also to our Beloved Helmsman?” 

“Our Beloved Helmsman, sir, is above such slander 
and such sophistry. He is a god.” 

“You deny his humanity?” 

“I deny your right to question me further. It is 
within my power to have the whole bunch of you 
arrested for disloyal thought and behaviour.” 

Eric Obal raised a finger to his lips. “Choose your 
words with care, my lord, or the armed servants wait¬ 
ing beyond the door will hear you and grow angry.” 

His wife spoke in her sweet voice. “Would you care 
for a sugar plum to calm you, sir?” She accompanied 
her words with a gesture towards a bowl of the fruits 
standing on a side-table. 

Lunn addressed her with controlled courtesy. “I am 
calm, thank you, madam. Porcelain brought me here. 
It is preferable to broken glass. Do you wish me to 
leave here and report the counter-revolutionary life¬ 
style in which you indulge?” 

Eric Obal glanced slyly down at the dog waiting by 
his feet. “Oh, no, sir, Brindle, unfortunately, would 
not allow you to leave this room alive. I would be loth 
to see my Persian carpets smeared with blood - even 
such illustrious blood as yours.” 

“Don’t speak of blood to me, or we’ll take a look at 
yours between us. What do you want of me? Say! 
Have finished with this small talk of yours.” 

“Oh, no. It is very large talk, sir.” His look was unex¬ 
pectedly challenging. “It touches on both my son, Roi 
Obal, at present enjoying the hospitality of one of the 
city’s prisons, and on my young virginal daughter. 
Caraway.” 

“Who’s this?” 

“Roi you have met; Caraway you have yet to meet. ” 

It was clear they were now coming to a crucial part 
of the meeting. Eric Obal exchanged a glance with his 
wife, whereupon the lady rose and approached Lord 
Lunn. Putting forth a dainty hand, she said in clear 
tones, “Honoured sir, let us continue this pleasant 
conversation outside, you and I. In the garden you 
will see Caraway, our paragon among daughters.” 

“She who writes verse?” 

“She who writes verse.” 

T he darkness of the garden was punctuated by 
lanterns hanging in the night like burning 
tulips. The flower beds had been laid out for¬ 
mally. They were dominated by tall bushes of flower¬ 
ing Portuguese laurel, the perfume of which burdened 
the air with its sensuous flavour. 

The hair of Eric Obal’s wife was still dark, although 
streaked with grey. It was bunched to one side of her 
head and hung almost to her waist, in a manner more 
appropriate to a younger woman. She walked grace¬ 
fully by Lunn’s side. She spoke calmly, without ges¬ 
ture, in sentences as precise as mathematics. 

“We are grateful that you have concerned yourself 
with our family. It is evidence of goodness that you 
interest yourself in the character of our dear son, Roi, 
though if I may say so you misjudge him. 

“We know Roi is headstrong. He may have certain 


personality defects, such as ambition, which you have 
endeavoured to cure by casting him into prison. Such 
a cure may prove too drastic...We have received 
information that he is at present in the Art Gallery 
prison — now called the Glory of November the First 
Corrective Wing, we understand.” 

Lunn scowled into the darkness. 

“My role with regard to your son’s treasonous con¬ 
duct is concluded, madam. He is now the law’s con- 

The lady paused, sighing, beside a shadowy mag¬ 
nolia. She leaned slightly towards him. “ ‘The law’! 
Dear, dear...how old-fashioned! What’s ‘the law’ 
these days? Roi remains our concern also, sir.” 

She moved a little closer. “The future of our family’s 
fortunes depends on our son’s remaining alive. 
Kindly understand that. He is a councillor in the city, 
and will rise to great power - if his life is spared. 
Would you not concede, sir, that his incarceration 
might be in itself sufficient to turn his mind to more 
correct behaviour in future? That, in other words, he 
might, if freed, be of great service to the state? And 
to his parents? And even, sir, to you? 

“Are you not, away in your remote Four Fiefdoms, 
vulnerable to adverse influences here in Norj?” 

Lord Lunn put his hands behind his back. “What 
do you propose, madam?” 

For answer Eric Obal’s wife took a few steps along 
the path and clapped her hands. A light appeared at 
an upper window just above their heads. The window 
swung open. A young woman leaned out, holding a 
lamp before her so that her face was illuminated. 

The glow shone upon such perfection of female fea¬ 
tures as Lunn had never before seen. The arch of her 
eyebrows, the heavy-lidded eyes, the pert nose, that 
mouth half-open like a summer rose, the pretty tilted 
chin - all this framed in coils of hair darker, denser, 
than the night - immediately struck a wound into 
Lord Lunn’s heart. The young woman became the very 
embodiment of the perfumes of the warm air. 

This cynosure, this paragon, smiled down into the 
flower-embosomed garden with her dark eyes. She 
spoke softly from her eyrie, reciting in a velvet tone 
two lines of her verse; 

Who can tell what joys will prevail 

When you and yours pierce the silk lining? 

As she withdrew from her window, she lowered 
her lamp. Its glow revealed momentarily that she was 
naked. ’The gentle orbs of her breast lent emphasis to 
the erotic nature of her rhyme. Then she was gone. 
Her light was extinguished. 

Eric Obal’s wife continued to speak as if nothing 
had happened. 

“A daughter, even a good obedient daughter such 
as Caraway, counts for little when weighed against 
the life of a son. Nevertheless, sir, you might see 
advantage in such an exchange. Should you liberate 
Roi from his undignified and perilous confinement 
this very night, our family would reward you with 
our daughter — only a small portion of whose charm 
you have just seen.” 

“I would need a closer inspection, madam.” 

“Then you will agree to the arrangement I propose?” 
In her manner there was even something condescend¬ 
ing, as if she were discussing the layout of a new hed 
of camellias with her gardener. 
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“Madam, there you have my assurance.” 

She laughed, perhaps amused by the growl in his 
voice. “We would of course require that assurance in 
writing. It would be unfortunate, would it not? if our 
son were freed one day, only to be re-arrested the next.” 

“1 am in a position to see that would not happen. ” 

“No doubt you are,” Eric Obal’s wife said, in reflec¬ 
tive tones. “Though first you have to leave our prop¬ 
erty safe and sound, sir. That could be a problem. A 
written statement from you would guarantee our 
peace of mind.” She paused, contemplating him with 
cool scrutiny. “Besides the written statement, we 
would require from you also a dozen cans of Pepsi¬ 
Cola, if they were obtainable.” 

“Is it not enough that I should rescue your worthless 

She appeared to take no offence at the tone of this 
remark. Still smiling her fixed smile, she explained, 
“You received from our daughter a valuable porcelain 
porringer. It was not hers to give. We therefore expect 
that an honourable man would be eager to return a 
gift of equal value in exchange.” 

Lord Luim made her a slight bow. “I will see what 

“A dozen and a half cans will be even more greatly 
appreciated. We would be even more friendly there¬ 
after.” Just for a moment she permitted her lips to 
become a thin line. Her frown was scarcely discern¬ 
ible in the scented shadows. With the lightest of 
touches, she laid a hand on his arm. “Let us return 
indoors. Caraway will be summoned. Servants will 
dress her suitably, and she will be yours to deal with 
as you will.” 

She raised her small hand, which Lord Lunn 
grasped with his large ones. He increased the pres¬ 
sure. He twisted her thin arm until she was forced to 
her knees. 

“First, madam,” he said, “you will suck me off to 
compensate for your husband’s impertinent question¬ 
ing. On your knees, make no outcry, swallow every- 

S afe back in General Secretary Cooth’s establish¬ 
ment, Lord Lunn reclined in a white-tiled bath 
while servants made arrangements in the next 
room. A maid poured unguents into the steaming 
water and applied a sponge to his flesh. When he 
arose, dripping, she dried him in soft towels. She 
powdered him. He sat by a mirror while she trimmed 
his hair and beard. With a final flourish, she cut and 
polished his toenails. 

“Are you content to be black?” he enquired of her, 
idly, as she prepared to leave the room. 

She gave him a wide smile. “I am content to be 
whatever the Beloved Helmsman pleases, sire.” 

“A commendable sentiment.” He scowled as she 
made her exit. As if that damned Helmsman cared 
what colour anyone was. 

Stark naked, he entered the bedroom to greet Cara- 

Caraway was entirely as beautiful as the brief 
glimpse in the garden had suggested. Her face, with 
its delicate tints, was as fresh as a new-budded rose. 
Her lips, too, recalled something as fragile as petals. 
So too did her lower lips, peeping out from under a 
mossy bank of dark hair. 


She had been stripped naked. The servants had tied 
her to the bed spread-eagled. Her plush hortulan com¬ 
plexion, like that of a ripe peach, suggested fruitiness 
and succulence. To bite into her would incite an 
unrivalled delight. 

As he tested the knots that bound her. Lord Lunn 
commended her for such impetrative beauty. Cara¬ 
way thanked him for the compliment. Asking her if 
she was comfortable, he received her assent with a 
grave nod. 

“For my brother Roi,” said she, “I am happy to do 
anything. Roi is my senior by three years. I have 
adored him since I was a baby. Often and often, he 
would carry me about on his back. Roi showed me 
profound respect. That was what made me love him 
so well. He it was who first interested me in the clas¬ 
sical poets.” 

“Never mind your brother.” He looked down at her, 
observing her speculative glance at his engorged 
member. “Are you prepared for ‘me and mine to 
pierce the silken lining’?” 

“You do promise that my dear brother is released 
unharmed within the hour?” 

“That assurance has been accorded your father in 
writing. He has merely to present the note to General 
Secretary Cooth and your brother will regain his lib- 

He looked down hungrily upon her. Despite him¬ 
self, he found himself delaying. Her cool demeanour 
had touched him. 

Almost angrily, he said, “You have never had a 

She spoke as if they were enjoying a tete-a-tete in 
a drawing room. “There was a young man I cared for 
once. He wrote me a poem, which he passed up to 
my bedroom window on a long stick. A long stick but 
a short poem...” 

That was all she said, forcing him to ask, “This 
young man - he never bedded you?” 

Caraway paused before responding with a deliber¬ 
ate note of contempt in her voice. “Certainly not. 
When I discovered he came from the country, I 
severed all connection with him. He would probably 
have stunk of the stable...” 

Of a sudden, Lord Lunn burned with rage. The 
insolence of the Obal family was not to be endured a 
moment longer. 

“Very well!” he shouted. “Very well!” 

“Oh! ” she said softly, shrinking against the bedding. 

Crossing the floor, he flung open the outer door of 
the chamber. He caught his lower lip between the two 
strong rows of his teeth and gave a shrilling whistle. 

At once a commotion started from below like a devil 
waking in the basement. Then a great noise and clatter 
on the wooden stair. It was as though a brute of a man, 
insensate with drink, endeavoured to throw to the top 
of the stairs an unwieldy item of furniture. Caraway’s 
eyes widened in fright. She lifted up her head to see 
what was coming. 

Into the room, splintering the doorposts, burst 
Lunn’s great black stallion. The chamber was dimly 
lit, with two oil lamps standing out from the walls on 
brass brackets. The horse with its lunging presence 
immediately dominated the space. Its mane flew. Its 
eyes enlarged to show their white rims. Its milky pink 
tongue slavered from its mouth. When it reared up, 



both neck and shoulders rammed against the ceiling. 
Caraway screamed in terror. 

“Soft, my friend,” said Lunn to his mount. His eyes 
too seemed to bulge with lust. The immense energy 
of the beast had communicated itself to him. He was 
like a satyr, prancing beside the living blackness. As 
the horse snorted forth a great challenge, so the man 
roared in excitement. His member smacking against 
his thighs, Lunn flung himself up on Stalwart’s hack, 
crouching low, clinging with fingers and toes to the 
glossy hide. 

He urged the beast forward at the struggling girl. 

Stamping across the room, the stallion thrust its 
weight onto the hed. From her hiding place behind 
the bathroom curtains, the black maid peered out. 
Too aghast was she even to scream. Caraway screamed 
as the huge animal loomed over her. Its hooves came 
crashing down on the upholstery, one on either side 
of her shoulders. There was no escape for her. The 
air was clouded by the stench of lust. 

Stalwart, to whom this treat was no novelty, had 
sprouted an enormous tasselled member. With one 
guiding foot, Lunn abetted the positioning of this 
striated crippler. The stallion thrust it home. Screams, 
noise, fury, erupted in the small space. The maid fell 
to the floor in horror. 

The horse soon withdrew, trailing slobber and 
semen. Whereupon Lunn threw himself in his turn 
into the bloody arena. The amorous site was now dam¬ 
aged beyond repair, whirlpooled with slimes and 
dark intestinal blood. 

There, there. Lord Lunn plunged in his dark dagger. 
He clasped the deflowered girl in rib-cracking 
embrace, a biting and snarling predator more savage 
than his horse. 

Against the befouled bed Stalwart stood, sweating 
and trembling. It hung is massive skull down between 
its forelegs. 

The deed was done, the crime complete. It was writ- 

W hen he had bathed and clothed himself, 
and in a fit of self-disgust defiled the insen¬ 
sible maid. Lord Lunn descended to the 
richly carpeted room downstairs. The black-clad Gen¬ 
eral Secretary glided to meet him. 

They exchanged greetings and settled themselves 
over a flagon of wine. Cooth remarked that a mes¬ 
senger had just delivered an urgent note from the head 
of the Obal family. 

"Do I understand. Lord Lunn, that you wish me to 
release a certain political criminal from the Glory of 
November the First Corrective Wing?” 

Lunn regarded the other with a penetrating gaze, 
saying nothing. Cooth was a sturdily built man, 
almost hairless. Although in his sixties, he still 
showed every sign of vitality. His great head was sunk 
low on powerful shoulders. It appeared to sink even 
lower as he encountered Lunn’s gaze. He lowered his 
own gaze to the table, setting his mouth defiantly. 

Cooth was in large measure in Lunn’s power. Lunn 
had discovered the crime of Cooth’s ferocious grand¬ 
father. 

That crime was nowhere recorded - except in the 
minds of a few men, and across the despoiled lands 
of the Four Fiefdoms. 


The Four Fiefdoms (officially The 63rd Administra¬ 
tive District) had once, long ago, formed a stronghold 
of resistance against the Revolution. The territory had 
then still been known - at least to the Resistance — as 
Oregon. No less a man than Cooth’s grandfather had 
authorized the use of nuclear bombardment against 
the Resistance. Operation Rat-Catcher had proved 
successful. The Resistance was wiped out, with all 
other life. 

Mountains had disappeared. Over a million men, 
women, and children had died. Some said two mill¬ 
ion (but the figures were spoken in whispers, behind 
closed doors). No figures were ever published, no 
announcement ever made. Smothering silence 
formed a general shroud. 

Such a terrifying act of genocide, carried out on so 
vast a scale, with so little scruple, had paralyzed the 
psyches of those - the small enabling council - who 
had planned Operation Rat-Catcher under the com¬ 
mand of Cooth’s grandfather. Its enormity had chilled 
even the ruling Helmsman of the day. 

That Helmsman had subsequently ordered the 
destruction of all weaponry, all technology. Despite 
its awesome success. Operation Rat-Catcher never 
found favour. Fratricide - brother killing brother and 
sister - petrified even the most villainous, even later 
generations, even the higher echelons of the Party. It 
marked the breakdown of the old society and all its 
ethical safeguards. 

Operation Rat-Catcher - despite repression - 
remained a potentially damaging issue still. It still 
waited, like radioactivity in the rushes. 

Cooth’s continued eminence rested on a conspiracy 
of silence. Lunn had promoted himself prime keeper 
of that silence. In the last resort, the General Secretary 
would cede to Lunn’s wishes in order that his grand¬ 
father should not be resurrected. He would acquiesce 
in any crime so that Operation Rat-Gatcher would 
remain officially forgoteen. He would give the nod to 
any atrocity to stay in office. 

“What do you wish. Lord Lunn?” he asked in a low 
voice. He pushed his wine glass aside. 

“There’s a young woman in an upper room, General 
Secretary. Possibly dead. Get her away from here at 
once. Throw her into prison. She’s an enemy of the 
Revolution, a loyalty-flouter. ” 

Giving a nod of acquiescence, Gooth said, “Ah - 
but the criminal in the Glory of November the First 
Gorrective Wing? What do you desire concerning 
him? The note says you gave your word to Eric Obal 
that he would be released immediately. What do you 
want me to do about that?” 

“Pass me the note.” 

The General Secretary pushed Obal’s note across 
the table, over the ideograms for Deception and Sev¬ 
erity. Lunn took it and tore it up without a word. He 
scattered the pieces on the carpet. 

“I suppose you will be riding back to the Four Fief¬ 
doms shortly?” said Cooth. He assumed as polite a 
tone as he could muster. 

T he far door of the cell burst open. In rushed 
the guards, hoarsely shouting. Their shift was 
almost over. They were drenched with fatigue 
and disgust, and nearly at the end of their tether. They 
stank. Their boots and uniforms were covered with 
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the foul exudations of the wretches they had dragged 
down to execution in the cellar. 

Orders and ohscenities poured from their mouths. 
Only eleven victims remained in what had once been 
the Mauve Room. Some of them had crawled under 
hunks in faint hopes of remaining hidden, and so pro¬ 
tracting their lives for an hour, or perhaps even over¬ 
night. 

Screaming, the guards dragged them out hy their 
feet. They kicked these unfortunates as they did so, 
pressing their faces down into the muck which coated 
the floor. An elderly woman vomited. Worms strug¬ 
gled for life in her bile on the stones. The guards struck 
her hollow breast and sent her flying down the cellar 

All was useless haste, as always. The other five vic¬ 
tims of their selected six were forced to strip naked. 
As usual, the guards assisted this operation with 
shouts and blows, insanely clouting all and sundry 
in their desperation to be gone from this place, to be 
done, to be off. The sooner finished, the sooner home 
to bully their wives and whores into washing their 
clothes, while they themselves -slumping devastated 
in broken chairs - gulped alcohol down their throats 
until they could plunge into unconsciousness. 

During all this madness, Roi Obal stood erect in 
one corner, awaiting his turn to die. His hatred was 
for guards and prisoners alike. He berated them all in 

"God curse you all for snivelling bastards. God 
curse you all for conspiring to banish decency from 
the world. God curse you all for being scum. God 
curse you for reducing men and women to animals. 
God curse you for agreeing to be animals, to crawl 
and shit and whine and spew. God curse you above 
all for banishing love and romance from the world... 
God curse you every one for turning the world into a 
fucking pigsty.” 

The guards in their frenzy did not interrupt this 
litany. Perhaps some dreadful suffocated part of their 
souls was even comforted by ObaTs condemnation. 
They avoided him. They lashed out insanely at 
everyone else. 

Their knot of prisoners was marshalled, bruised, 
naked, befilthed. They were driven from the room. 
The door slammed. The bolt rammed home. Cries 
faded as they milled down into the cellar to meet their 
fate. 

Those remaining in the cell, Obal and four others 
- three women and a man - preserved a tense silence. 
Shots rang out below. It was written. 

At that moment, the other cell door, the one that 
led to and away from freedom, was flung open. A 
guard escorted in a young naked female prisoner. Her 
belly, buttocks, and legs were covered with blood and 

With something approaching delicacy, the guard 
led her to a lower bunk. The woman sank down, eyes 
closing in agony. The guard looked about nervously, 
as if ashamed of his spasm of decency. He patted her 
head, retreated and slammed the door behind him. 

Some of the prisoners shuffled up to inspect this 
new victim of the Revolution. No one spoke. 

The young woman’s face was bloated with tears. 
Her mouth hung open, bruised lips framing broken 
teeth. Her breath entered and left her body with long- 


protracted groans, as if she was breathing her last. Her 
legs sprawled on the floor. They lay carelessly open, 
exposing her damaged parts. Perhaps she expected 
never to close them again. 

Obal went over to her, shouting incoherently. He 
pushed the other prisoners aside. When he ripped 
open his trousers, the three bedraggled women pris¬ 
oners cheered and laughed to see his erect organ come 
flaming forth. 

Just before he flung himself on the dying woman, 
Obal recognized her. He gasped her name. Without 
opening her eyes, she called his name in response. In 
a hoarse whisper, she begged him for comfort. 

He forced himself roughly into her, cheered on by 
the other women. He was crying, “Forgive me, forgive 
me, Garaway!” 
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three times a year. The annual subscription is £10 for indi¬ 
vidual subscribers: overseas £11 surface (£15 airmail), or 
US $20 surface (US $25 airmail). Write now to the Science 
Fiction Foundation, Polytechnic of East London, Long- 
bridge Road, Dagenham RMS 2AS, UK. 
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The Mirror Cracked 
Paul J. McAuley 
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Out of the Light, 
Back Into the Cave 
Andy Robertson 



The Present by Bryan 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 
IN INTERZONE 

We have stories by Keith Brooke, Elizabeth Hand and Ian McDonald, 
plus several more pieces of fiction and all our usual non-fiction features 
and reviews. So watch out for the December Interzone, on sale 
in November. 
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PROFILES 

Michael Crichton 
Peter Berresford Ellis 
Reginald Hill 
Richard S. Prather 
Keith Waterhouse 
and others 

FEATURES 

Animal Fantasy 
More Hollywood Novels 
Movie Books Round-Up 
Technothrillers 
The Mysteries of Paris 
and much more 
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From the author of The Finovar Tapestry - 
(‘the only fantasy work I know that does not suffer by 
comparison with The Lord of the Rings’ Interzone) 
- and Tigana, comes his epic new masterpiece... 


‘A greater sweep of history, passions and fully-realised lives in the space of one year 
and one big volume than most authors could pack into a trilogy of two. 

Go and discover this grand book for yourself’ Locus 

£ 14.99 net hardback ^ HirperCollinsPMishers 
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